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Telling a lie increases a man’s peril, in whatever 
danger he finds himself. So long as a child of God 
speaks the truth, he can leave the responsibility of his 
truth-telling with God. But when he departs from 
the truth, he becomes responsible for all the conse- 
quences of his unauthorized course. His only hope 
then is in the “father of lies,” and the Devil is not 
to be trusted in an emergency. 


Reading is generally a harmless occupation, but 
reading in itself is of no special benefit to a man. 
The persons who are the greatest readers are not likely 
to be the closest thinkers, nor yet to be the best 
informed persons. If one reads for a purpose, with 
a desire for knowledge in a specified line, for an hour 
a day, he will, as a rule, gain more from his reading 
than the person who reads miscellaneously in the 
latest magazines and the newest books, and in litera- 
ture generally, five times as much as that. If you 
read, see to it beforehand that you know why you 
read, in order that you may know afterward what 
gain you have from your reading. 


In the earlier days of the modern Sunday-school, 
the denominational catechism was the principal lesson- 
leaf in ordinary use. Originally designed as a guide 
to Bible study, the catechism came to be considered 


by many as itself the chief subject of study, and its 
study was mainly limited to its unintelligent memo- 
rizing. Yet, in spite of its misuse, the catechism of 
any main branch of the Christian Church has a pecu- 
liar value as a landmark of religious belief; and a 
comparison of the various standard catechisms is an 
instructive study. Dr. Philip Schaff describes, this 
week, the characteristics of the typical catechisms of 
the evangelical church, in an article that will be read 
with interest by very many. 


There is a vast difference between training one’s 
memory and burdening one’s memory. It is well to 
learn how to rétain in one’s memory that which it is 
neédful to have always tmmediately in mind. It is 
‘not well to tax one’s mefnbdry with the retention of a 
mass of material which one can easily refer to in 
available volumes. The mental powers have their 
limits ; and if they are set merely, or chiefly, to the 
work of memorizing, they cannot be fresh and free 
for other and more important uses. He who has most 
to do in the realm of thought and of mental produc- 
tion, will not attempt to pack the contents of his 
library into his memory. He will rather train his 
memory to show him where, in that library, to find 
the facts and other material to which he has need to 
refer. The brain is too precious an agency to be used 
merely as a storehouse. Even if one of us could 
remember every important fact or thought which ever 
came into his mind, he would be unwise to try to do 
so. He needs his brain power for better work than 
that. Deciding what it is best to fasten in the memory 
is a more important matter than merely holding in the 
memory whatever enters the mind. 


There is more danger of being discourteous to an 
inferior than to asuperior. The master is more likely 
to offend a servant, than a servant is to offend the 
master. In proportion to one’s inferiority in age, 
rank, or attainments, one is likely to be slighted, mis- 
understood, and depreciated. Most easy of all, then, 
is it to be discourteous to a little child. Persons who 
would not be thought impolite to an adult in any 
station, will thoughtlessly offend, or even insult, a 
child. A little boy who was standing innocently by 
his mother whiie she was entertaining a visitor, was 
asked by that visitor whether he went to Sunday- 
school. Being assured that he did, she added: 
“And what do you learn in Sunday-school—to 
mind your mother?” The spirit of that question 
was one which the questioner herself or any one 
of her peers would rightly resent as unjust and 
insolent, if applied to any but an innocent and help- 
less child. It is an unjust and a harmful thing to 
presume that a child is disobedient and rebellious 
simply because it isa child. It is pitiable that a child 
should be allowed to infer that the most natural and 
rational way for its elders to address it, is in words which 
imply that it cannot be supposed to have any right 
instincts, any right thoughts, any right feelings, or to 
be ready to do right deeds. “ Take heed that ye offend 
not one of these little ones”—in any such way. 


It requires far more ability to recognize beauties 
than to perceive defects, in any object which is before 
the mind. Whether it be a personal character, or a 
creation of nature, or a work of art, its defects are 





of seeing its real beauties. Yet only he who can 

point out the merit of that on which he passes is com- 

petent to show its departure from the perfect standard. 

Any man can see the roughness of a bit of stone. It 

requires a trained eye to see that such a bit is a 

diamond in the rough. And whether the diamond 

be that of mineral, of mental, or of moral worth, the 

measure of power in its recognition is much the same, 

And because faults and flaws are more common, as 
well as more apparent, than beauties and merits, the 
man of nobler sense and keener vision is ever more 
alive to the latter than to the former, as worthier of 
his finding. It is to these that his eyes are open, and 
his ears‘are attent; and never until he has gauged 
and measured the good before him does he turn his 
thoughts to the shortcomings of that which he admires, 
And here is a standard by which critics themsel¥és 
are to be judged. He who on seeing a bit of natural 
scenery, or an exhibit of human character, or a pro- 
duction in the realm of literature, of painting, of 
sculpture, of architecture, of music, of oratory, or of 
personal endeavor of any sort whatsoever, thinks first 
of its faults and its lack, thereby proves himself in- 
capable of competent criticism. If, therefore, a man 
would be thought a capable and an intelligent critic, 
whether he is one or not, let him have a care to speak 
first of that which is to be commended in any object 
of his criticism, as giving him a right to suggest, sub- 
sequently, his opinion of its shortcomings and defects, 





WHAT WE SEE SHOWS WHAT WE ARE. 


A keen-eyed New England observer, of a genera- 
tion ago, in telling of the drinking customs which 
prevailed in his earlier days, spoke of the frequency, 
in those times, of delirium tremens even among per- 
sons of the “ better class” in the community. As an 
illustration in this line, he mentioned a father and a 
son, living next door to him, who were often thus car- 
ried away by their appetites, and whom he was some- 
times called to assist in controlling, when the members 
of their family were unable to manage them. “And 
it was very singular,” he said, “to note the difference 
in the two men, when they had the ‘horrors.’ The 
father was a genial, jolly man; and he atways saw 
monkeys in his visions. He would laugh till the 
tears ran down his cheeks, as he pointed out the 
dancing monkeys, with their cornstalk fiddles, which 
were all about him in his visions. On the other 
hand, the son was morose and sullen; and when his 
brain was excited he always saw Spaniards coming 
to murder him, and devils ready to torture him. 
Each of the men showed what was in him by what 
he saw at such atime.” And in that discriminating 
suggestion the New England observer declared a truth 
that has its applications in other realms than that of 
visions and dreams. In all that one sees as he looks 
about him in the world as it is, there is more or less 
of an indication of what the observer is, in his char- 
acter, his characteristics, his tastes, and his aspirations. 

Three men were accidental companions in a journey 
along the Pacific coast, including a visit to the Yo- 
semite Valley. All three had the same scenery before 
them, but no two of them saw the same things as they 
looked out on that scenery. One of them seemed to 
see nothing but sheep pasturage, or its lack. He was 
all the time talking of the possibilities of raising sheep 





likely to be apparent to véry many who are incapable 





on the hill-sides and on the plains traversed by the 
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party. He proved to be a Pennsylvania wool-grower. 
A second one was mentally measuring the big trees, 
and was indulging in calculations as to the amount 
of timber which one of the red-wood forests would 
supply, and as to the time and cost nécessary to bring 


that timber to a market. He was found to bea lum- 


berman from Michigan. The third man was con- 
stantly drawn away from the attractions of the scenery 
by the observed peculiarities of his traveling com- 
panions, and of their guide, and of the persons whom 
they met in their journeying. Nothing in inanimate 
nature could command his sustained interest in com- 
parison with human beings. He was a Christian 
worker from the East, who cared more for persons 
than for things: Yet farther on in their journeyings 
those three tourists met two other travelers, who again 
had other sights to see in that which was common to 
all, yet which was singular to each. “One of the two 
new observers saw only beauty in the natural scenery, 
and picturesqueness in any group of living personali- 
ties ; the other was on the lookout for signs of former 
life, and of: ancient days, and of natural changes in 
the country about him, The one was an artist; the 
other was a scientist. , 

And just what was observable in those five observ- 
ers on the Pacific coast at that time, might have been 
then noted among other observers elsewhere; as, 
indeed, it could be noted everywhere at all times, 
where men who observe are intelligently observed. 
The desert Arab sees nothing of natural beauty in 


the natural landscape within sight of him. To him: 


#nountain is only a barrier to be surmounted tedi- 
ously in his journeying, and a spring of water has 
attractiveness only because of its value in thirst- 
quenching. The African hunter in a weird jungle 
loses sight of everything about him except that which 
gives him a sign of his game, or of the helps or hin- 
drances to its capture. And the average woman in 
America, in Europe, in Asia, or in Africa, will see 
another woman’s dress, be it much or little, when that 
dress merely as a dress would hardly be observed by 
sheep-grower, lumberman, Christian worker, artist, 
scientist, desert guide, or jungle hunter. In one 
sphere, as in all spheres, what one sees shows more or 
less of what one is; or, in other words,the observer’s 
personality is unconsciously projected into the object 
which commands his attention and interest as an 
observer. 

It is true that not every person would be limited, 
as an observer, to a single aspect of the scene before 
him, as in the case of the persons already cited in 
illustration of this truth; for unquestionably there 
are those who would at one and the same time see 
beauty as with the eye of an artist, facts as with the 
eye of a scientist, persons as with the eye of a lover 
of his fellows, while having, also, an eye to the prac- 
tical bearings of their surroundings. Yet such per- 
sons would, just as surely as if they were men of one 
idea, show what is in them by what they sce outside 
of themsefves. Their many-sided seeing shows their 
many-sided being. Not every man is so absorbed 
with a single conception that it possesses his entire 
personality, nor yet to that extent that it is his pre- 
vailing conception in life. But whether a man be 
swayed by one thought or by many thoughts, by a 
single purpose or by. conflicting purposes, his thought 
and his purpose, or his thoughts, and his purposes, 
will be shown outside of himself in what he sees 
beyond himself, and in his estimates of the chief 
thing or things which are noteworthy in that which 
he observes. 

In the field of character, as in the field of natural 
scenery, what one sees is an indication of what one is. 
If a man, in looking upon his fellows, sees only signs 
of selfishness, or of impurity, or of dishonest courses, he 
discloses the coloring of his mental and moral vision, 
through which he looks upon others, If a man says 
that there is no such thing as absolute unselfishness in 
friendship or in other loving devotedness, but that 
everybody is influenced in his affections by his per- 
sonal interests, it is clear that that man gives proof that 
his own inner experience supplies him with no reason 





for supposing that others are actuated by self-forgetful 
fidelity to any object of their truest and tenderest 
regard. If a business man insists that strict and 
unswerving truth and honesty are incompatible with 
business enterprise in times like these, he practically 
announces that he is not trying to carry on-his busi- 
ness in a way which would be hopelessly impracticable, 
He who is al ways suspicious of others gives just ground 
for suspicion of himself. He who is sure that every- 
body is worse below the surface than above it, thereby 
speaks out concerning his surface and sub-surface 
characteristics. And so it is all through the range of 
character-seeing. A loving spirit shows itself in lov- 
ing estimates of others ; or, in other words, he who at 
heart is lovely shows his loveliness in his recognition 
of a lovely side in everybody whom he has occasion 
to observe. He who sees trustworthiness in others, 
shows that he is a man worthy to be trusted. A 
measure of nobleness in one’s self is requisite to 
enable one to perceive nobleness in another; and 
just in proportion as a man is hearty and enthu- 
siastic in his rejoicing over the high and admirable 
qualities which, to his mind’s ¢ye, stand out in the 
character of a friend to whom he looks up as the em- 
bodiment of a lofty ideal, does that man give evidence 
of a correspondence in his own character of high and 
admirable instincts and aspirings in the direction of 
those which he sees and rejoices over beyond himself. 

This truth has a certain recognition in the popular 
estimate of writers as they disclose themselves in their 
writings. Whether it be the cynic like Rochefoucauld, 
the humorist like Charles Lamb, the genial satirist 
like Thackeray, the lover of nature like Wordsworth, 
or the lover of his fellows like Whittier, the writer 
shows what he is in his personal character, by what 
he sees as worthy of a record when he looks out upon 
the world about him. And if, indeed, it be said that 
the personality of so great a writer as Shakespeare is 
not disclosed in his writings, that is only another way 
of saying that Shakespeare’s many-sidedness of char- 
acter is so unique that no single reader is capable of 
fully comprehending that character, and hence of per- 
ceiving it in its faithful record. 

Looking out upon the wider sphere of the universe 
as a whole, with its exhibit of God’s plan and its 
suggestings of God’s character, an observer shows 
what he is by what he sees. One man sees much to 
grieve over and much to be regretted; another man 
sees much to rejoice over and much to delight in. 
To one the outlook is chiefly a dark one, with 
only here and there a fitful gleam of lurid light to 
make the darkness gloomier. To the other, the light 
is the chief thing observable; and the very darkness 
is but as a shadow to bring out the brightness into more 
admirable relief. The difference between the two 
views is not in the moral landscape, but in the moral 
nature of the observer. The cause of hopeless dis- 
content on the one hand, and of restful contentment 
on the other hand, is in the person who sees, not in 
the scenery which is seen. 

Peculiarly is it true that in spiritual perceptions it 
is what we see that shows what we are. Spiritual 
things are spiritually discerned. The dog is a type 
of fidelity to the best that he sees; but the dog can 
never be brought to see the beauty of a spiritual con- 
ception. And only as any man rises above all that 
is best and most admirable in that life and nature 
which he holds in common with the lower animals, 
can he perceive the beauty of a spiritual conception. 
To one man, Jesus of Nazareth is without form or 
comeliness, and in him there is no beauty that he 
should desire him. To another man that same Jesus 
is as the chiefest among ten thousand, and thé one 
altogether lovely. The difference in these two cases 
is not in the One seen, but in the two who see Him. 
And so it is in all perceptions of spiritual truth, and 
in all estimates of Him who is the embodiment of the 
supremest spiritual truths, 

And so we see that we are responsible for what we 
see. Our seeings and our consequent believings are 
an evidence of what we are. In order to see better 
things, we need to be better, ourselves. Lord, open 





———_ 


thou our eyes that we may see; that we may see won- 
drous things out of thy law, and yet more wondrous 
things out of thy life! 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


How common it is for Christians to misapprehend the 
spirit and methods of our Lord Jesus, in his earthly life- 
course, as that course is portrayed in the gospel story | 
They are proue to think of him as being more reddy to 
rebuke the evil conduct of conscious wrung-doers, than 
to point out the evil of a wrong standard of conscientious 
doing. A good illustration of this mode of misreading 
the gospel record is furnished in the different estimates 
of our Lord’s act in his cleansing of the temple courts,’ 
Among the many words on this subject which have come 
from readers of The Sunday School Times, the following 
note from an Ohio woman is worthy of notice: 

In the Illustrative Applications of the lesson for March 11, 
you ask if any one can tell wherein the profanation of the tem- 
ple by the money-changers differs from the modern church fair, 
ete. I can tell you of two points in which these things differ, 
(1.) Those Jews were working for their own personal gain. 
They were not working for the temple service, but for money 
in their own purses,—and dishonestly too. They were robbers. 
The modern church fair is in the cause of missions, or of church 
expenses. Whether it is wrong or right, it is very different 
from the other thing. If any one tries to make a personal gain 
out of the church, he may be like those wicked Jews. If a 
poor man joins the church for the sake of the poor fund; if a 
doctor or lawyer or merchant joins the church to gain the 
patronage of the Christian people; if a minister could preach 
for his own sake, such things might be in profanation of the 
temple. (2.) ‘The temple, being a symbol of the Most High, 
and pertaining to the old dispensation, was certainly holy in a 
very different sense from that in which any of our modern 
churches can be. The church parlor is a recent addition near 
to the church,—a home for the family gatherings of the church. 
If it is too sacred for a family tea-drinking, or for a sale of the 
handiwork of the children of the family to earn money to give 
to the Lord, then let us build on still another parlor, and dedi- 
cate it sacredly to just that use. Those who cannot give money 
can give work, and does not the Lord accept all gifts in just the 
spirit in which they are offered? Now, have I not told you of 
two important points of difference ? 

But is our Ohio reader sure of her facts, in the case as 
she states it? What proof has she that those Jewish 
traders were making money dishonestly, and wholly for 
their purely personal gain? --It is claimed, on the other 
hand, and with some show of reason, that the whole busi- 
ness of selling..animals for sacrifice, and of changing 
money as a convenience to tribute-payers, was done by 
the authorized collectors of the religious offerings, and 
that the profits were a portion of the religious revenues 
of the temple establishment. It certainly is not reason- 
able to suppose that the temple authorities would open 
the temple courts to outside venders, miscellaneously, 
without even the inducement of any material gain to the 
temple revenues. Nor, from what we know of our Lord’s 
ways, while he was here on earth, are we justified in sup- 
posing that he would be as severe in denouncing individual 
offenders against recognized laws and well-known stand- 
ards of right, as in denunciation of wrong standards to 
which religious men were giving a conscientious adher- 
ence. His work was not as that of a policeman or a 
detective, in the pointing out of men and women whose 
guilt was obvious; but it was that of a reformer and an 
authoritative teacher, in disclosing a higher ideal of char- 
acter and conduct than the best of men and women had 
before recognized. It was not against the publicans and 
harlots,who knew that their course was an evil one, that the 
severest words of Jesus were spoken; but it was against 
those traditions which conscientious Pharisees, like Saul of 
Tarsus, were adhering to as worthy of their obedience, that 
he spoke with intensity of strong feeling. When he found, 
in this instance, that/for purposes of temple revenue the 
temple precincts were profuned by money-making agen- 
cies, our Lord denounced the perversion of authority by 
the temple officials, in spite of any conscientious opinions 
they might hold in favor of their plan. It was the plan 
itself of raising money by such means in the temple courts, 
rather than the mere personal representatives of that plan, 
that he denounced ; when, as it is saidsof him, his zeal for 
the Lord’s house had taken full possession of him. He 
did not call the dove-sellers robbers, any more than he 
called the temple itself a cave or a den, when he said that 
the temple authorities had suffered the temple courts to 
bg stored with merchandise as is 4 robber’scave. So far 
it would seem that pew-selling and all other sortsof trad-. 
ing—fair or unfair--in the Lord’s house, may be wrong 
to-day, even though approved by Christians who are as 
conscientious in their course concerning it as was Saul of 
Tarsus when he lived according to the teachings of the 
strictest of the Pharisees. If, indeed, the modern church 
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has no sanctity, either by consecration or by association, 
it might be rented week-days for a millinery establish- 
ment, or for a butcher’s shop, provided only the rental 
goes to the cause of,missions. But there are those who 
do not believe that this course would be approved by our 
Lord, eyen if the consciences of his followers had nothing 
to say against it, All this is quite apart from any ques- 
tion of church parlors as distinct from the church itself, 
or of the sale of consecrated specimens of handiwork at 
a proper place and in a legitimate way. 








O HOLY SPIRIT, COMFORTER! 
BY HANNAH CODDINGTON. 


O Holy Spirit, Comforter! 
My soul cries out to thee 

For help against the evil thoughts 
Which haunt continually, 


I banish them, but they come back 
With me to lodge and sup; 

Sins, sins,—they are my daily fare, 
And shame my bitter cup. 


I loathe them while I weakly yield 
Myself unto their sway; 

Cleanse thou my oft-polluted heart, 
Its darkness turn to day. 


And then within it ever dwell, 
Thou blessed heavenly Guest! 
So purest flames of love shall glow 

' And kindle in my breast. 


My urgent prayer abashes me. 
What am I thou shouldst heed? 

And yet thou knowest, Holy One, 
How very sore my need. 


Oh! take thou of the things of Christ, 
And show them unto me, 

Until my vain and wandering thoughts 
No other vision see; 


Until mine eyes and heart o’erflow 
With love for my dear Lord, 

And every sense and power of life 
Be consecrate to God. 





THE TYPICAL CATECHISMS OF THE 
EVANGELICAL CHURCHES. 


BY PROFESSOR PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., LL.D. 


The Reformation has given rise to four catechisms 
which still maintain their authority’over‘the innumer- 
able successors and rivals, and will continue in use for a 
long time to come. 

These are Luther’s Little Catechism (1529), the Heidel-4 
berg Catechism (1563), the Anglican Catechism (1549; 
eniarged, 1604; revised, 1661), and the Westminster 
Shorter Catechism (1647). 

The first is the standard catechism of the Lutheran 
Church ; the second, of the German and Dutch Reformed, 
and a few other Reformed churches (in Bohemia and 
Hungary); the third, of the Episcopal Church of Eng- 
land and her daughters in the British Colonies and the 
United States; the fourth, of the Presbyterian churches 
in Scotland, England, and America. They follow these 
various churches to all their missionary fields in heathen 
lands, and have been translated to many languages. 

They are essentially agreed in the fundamental doc- 
trines of catholic and evangelical religion. They teach 
the articles of the Apostles’ Creed, the Ten Command- 
ments, and the Lord’s Prayer; that is, all that is neces- 
sary for a man to believe and to do in order to be saved. 
They thus exhibit the harmony of the chief branches of 
orthodox Protestant Christendom, 

But they also differ, and reflect the peculiar genius 
and charisma of these churches. 

The Lutheran Catechism is the simplest, the most 
genial and child-like; the Heidelberg Catechism, the 
fullest and the richest for a more mature age; the Angli- 
can Catechism, the shortest and most churchly, though 
rather meagre; the Westminster Catechism, the clearest, 
precisest, and most logical. 

The first three are addressed to the learner as a church- 
member, who answers the questions from his present or 
prospective experience. The Westminster Catechism is 
impersonal, and gives the answers in the form of a theo- 
logical definition embodying the question. 

The first two breathe the affectionate heartiness and 
inwardness which are characteristic of German piety ; 
the other two reflect the sober and practical type of Eng- 
lish and Scotch piety. 

The Lutheran and Anglican Catechisms begin with the 
Ten Commandments, and regard the law in its prepara- 
tory mission as a schoolmaster leading to Christ. The 


of faith ; and proceed from faith to the law as a rule of 
Christian life, which the Heidelberg Catechism repre- 
sents as an act of gratitude for the salvation obtained 
(following in its order the Epistle to the Romans, from 
sin to redemption, and from redemption to a holy life of 
gratitude). 

Luther adheres to the Roman division of the Deca- 
logue, and abridges it; the others give the better division 
of the Jews and the Greek Church, with the full text. 
The Lutheran and Anglican Catechisms assign to the 
sacraments an independent place alongside of the Com- 
mandments, the Creed, and the Lord’s Prayer; while 
the Heidelberg and Westminster Catechisms incorporate 
them in the exposition of the articles of faith. The 
former teach baptismal regeneration, and Luther also 
the rea] presence, and private confession, and absolution ; 
the latter teach the Calvinistic theory of the sacraments, 
and ignore private confession and absolution. The 
Anglican Thirty-nine Articles, however, likewise teach 
the Reformed view of the Lord’s Supper. 

The Westminster Catechism departs from the Catholic 
tradition by throwing the Apostles’ Creed into an appen- 
dix, and substituting for the historical order of revelation 
a new logical scheme; while all the other catechisms 
make the creed the basis of their doctrinal expositions. 
The difference is manifest in the opening questions and 
answers, which we give here in parallel columns: 


LUTHER’S CATECHISM. HEIDELBERG CATECHISM. 
The First Commandment. What is thy only comfort in 
Thou shalt have no other | life and in death? 
gods, That I, with body and soul, 
What does this mean? both in life and in death, am 
We should fear and lové God, | not my own, but belong to my 


and trust in him, above all 
things, 

The Second [Third] Com- 
mandment. 

Thou shalt not take the name 
of thy God in vain. 

What does this mean? 

We should so fear and love 
God as not to curse, swear, con- 
jure, lie, or deceive, by his 
name; butcall uponitin every 
time of need, pray, praise, and 
give thanks. 


ANGLICAN CATECIISM. 


What is your name f 

N. or M. 

Who gave you this name? 
My godfathers and godmoth- 
pers! in my baptism; wherein 
I was made a member of Christ, 
the child of God, and an inher- 
itor of the kingdom of heaven. 


faithful Saviour Jesus Christ, 
who with his precious blood 
has fully satistied for all my 
sins, aad redeemed me from all 
the power of the devil; andso 
preserves me that without the 
will of my Father in heaven 
not a hair can fall from my 
head ; yea, that all things must 
work together for my salvation. 
Wherefore, by his Holy Spirit, 
he also assures me of eternal 
life, and makes me heariily 
willing and ready henceforth 
to live unto him. 
WESTMINSTER CATECHISM. 
Whatis the chief end of man? 
Man’s chief end is to glorify 
God, and to enjoy him forever. 
What rule hath God given to 
direct us how we may glorify 
and enjoy him? 
The Word of God, which is 
contained in the Scriptures of 


the Old and New Testaments, 
awn is the only rule to direct us 
1The American Episcopal . ‘ 
Prayer-Book reads instead: My how we may glorify and enjoy 
sponsors, him, 


Union Theological Seminary. 








CHILDREN OF THE EAST. 
BY SARA LEE. 


“How shall we elevate the nation?” said Napoleon to 
MadameCampan, “Sire,” was the answer, “give them 
good mothers.” And that is what Miss Walker-Arnot is 
doing in her Labutha Mission, in that old Bible iand, 
which has been called the “cradle of the world.” “Come 
over and help us,” was the cry of Europe to Asia more 
than eighteen hundred years ago. And now, through 
the zeal and labor of the missionaries, the West is 
returning to the East the gift which the great apostle to 
the Gentiles brought over the Aigean Sea to the nations 
that were lying in darkness. The Palestine Mission is 
in charge of the Scotch and English churches, while Syria 
has been undertaken by the American Presbyterians. 

Weary with tossing two or three days up and down 
the waves of the great sea, we landed at Jaffa on a sunny 
Sunday morning, and took it for an auspicious omen for 
our Holy Land pilgrimage that the threatened storm of 
the night before had passed away, and the sea was 
smooth as glass. There is no harbor here, and, if the 
weather is stormy, landing is impossible. In that case, 
one must go on to Beyroot, as did the ship which had 
just preceded us. A strip of water forty or fifty feet wide, 
filled with ragged, jagged rocks that tooth the dreadful 
beach, forms the only passage-way; and, when the 
breakers are high, the rocks are hidden from sight, and 
the danger is imminent. 

A lunch of eggs, coffee, oranges, and dates refreshed 
us; and, more than all, an accidental meeting with a 





other catechisms begin with an exposition of the articles 





in the college at Schenectady, who, though he had only 
been in Palestine one week, had made such good use of 
his time that he gave us many useful hints; and, among 
other things, told us of Miss Walker-Arnot’s school for 
Muslim and Jewish children, and in the afternoon we 
found our way to it. 

Inside a wall is a square open court, on which the 
school—a long, low, rambling building—looks out; behind 
it were playground and garden. The court seemed an 
oasis of green in a desert of dirt; for Jaffa, like all Ori- 
ental towns, is conspicuous for the absence of cleanliness, 
But here the turf was smooth and well shaven; here and 
there stood groups of orange-trees, while under one 
played a silvery fountain, by the side of which stood a 
rustic seat. Twenty years ago, while on a tour through 
Palestine, Miss Walker-Arnot became deeply concerned 
for the wretched condition of the children in this land 
of prejudice and fanaticism; and, impressed with the 
belief that if anything was to be done to elevate the peo- 
ple, the beginning must be made with the children, she 
went back to Scotland so full of enthusiasm herself that 
she succeeded in imbuing others with it, and the Labutha 
Mission is the outcome of that visit. It is unsectarian 
in character, and the funds for its support are contributed 
by Protestants of all denominations. In the school are 
fifty girls, most of whom are Muslim, though there are 
ten young Jewesses among them; and the leaven they 
will carry back to those fifty homes will contribute 
largely, we hope, towards leavening the whole lump. 
‘The head of the school has just been to Scotland on a 
visit. The Scotch seem to adopt the doublename asa lower 
order of nobility, it seemed such a mouthful for us to 
speak of Miss Walker-Arnot; but they are punctilious 
in using the full name. In her absence, the assistant, 
Miss Walker, with infinite patience and infinite pains, 
had taught the children an English Sunday-school 
exercise as a surprise for their principal on her return, 
English forms part of their daily lessons, but an entire 
English exercise was hard for the little Arab tongues, 


there, they were just giving the song service of Little Eva. 
The chapel is a large, many-windowed room, with the 
children’s seats ranging from the highest at the back to 
the tiny seats for the little ones in front of the platform. 
Some lady from Glasgow had sent them a cabinet organ, 
and the children had learned to sing very sweetly. The 
piece was an adaptation from Mrs, Stowe’s “ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” and the scenes were the exquisitely beautiful 
passages between the old man and the dying child, which 
are so familiar to us all. There is no lovelier child char- 
acter in fiction than Mrs. Stowe’s little Eva, which is not 
even surpassed by Dickens’s little Nell. 

The piping, childish voices hesitating over the un- 
familiar words sounded strangely; and when I thought 
of the story written up in the bleak New England hills, 
and said and sung by these. Muslim children in this 
far-off corner of the earth, the truth of Dickens’s saying 
that the world is not so large after all struck me forcibly. 
After the English service, they sang for us, in their native 
Arabic, the Gospel Hymns that the children were singing 
on that very day all over our own dear land at home: 

*T am so glad that our Father in heaven 
Tells of his love in the book he has given,” 


“T think, when I read the sweet story of old, 
When Jesus was here among men, 
How he took little children as lambs to his fold, 

I should like to have been with him then.” 
I never realized more fully the Master’s declaration, 
“ Other sheep have I which are not of this fold.” Truly 
“What a gathering and a greeting there will be in the 
summer land above.” 

The exercises were somewhat long for the little ones; 
and when a tiny tot of four years old, whose eyes had 
been drooping for some time, got up from her low chair, 
and, toddling over to Miss Walker’s side, looked up 
with pleading brown eyes heavy with sleep, the teacher 
took her up in her arms, and the little one, nestling her 
head into the friendly bosom, was fast asleep in a moment, 

“Do you take such babies?” I asked her afterwards ; 
“they takeso much care and attention.” “No,” shesaid, 
“wedo not usually ; but thisis a peculiar case, and, besides, 
the child’s mother is one of the attendants. Her father, 
who lived in Beyroot, died when this child was six months 
old, leaving a fourteen-year-old wifeand her baby. The 
poor child-wife, having no son, could claim nothing that 
had belonged to her husband—noteven herown baby. His 
relations, with whom they had been living, gave her to 
understand that she was not wanted, and must go, but 
they refused to let her havethe child, She was compelled 
to return to her own people, who lived in Jaffa. Hertwo 
sisters were in the Mission, and she came here for employ- 





bright, breezy American minister, Dr. Potter, a professor 


ment. Her heart yearned for her child till she could 


It chanced, to our great pleasure, that, the day we were ° 
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stand it no longer, and at the end of two years went back 
to Beyroot to try to get possession of her,—Miss Walker- 
Arnot having promised to take the little one into the 
school if Fatmek could succeed in bringing her. 

“The relatives refused to give her up, but the frantic 
mother, watching night and day at the gate of the house, 
succeeded in gaining admission and stealing her own 
child. They followed her to the steamer, and tried to 
take the child from her by force, even beating the mother. 
But she held her treasure fast, and, as the steamer was 
about to sail, her persecutors were compelled to return to 
the shore. 

“Fatmek’s face beamed with happiness,” said Miss 
Walker, ‘‘as she brought the dark-eyed baby to the Mis- 
sion; and it seems as if she cannot do enough to show her 
gratitude for the petting given to the child,—for little 
Admah is the darling of the household,” 

That the rule of the Mission is one of love, and not fear, 
ig testified by the happy smiling faces of the girls. The 
greatest trouble they have is—as is the case with all 
schools for girls in these Eastern countries—the child- 
marriages, which are the curse of the land. 

God’s blessing rest upon such a work, and upon those 
who have left home, country, and friends, for the sake of 
Him who said, “ Let the little ones come unto me,” 





HOPE. 
BY WILLIAM H. HAYNE, 


All human instincts pure and bright, 
All seeds that upward grope, 

Al] darkness leading on to light, 
Preach perpetual Hope. 





A CHRISTIAN’S TOOLS. 
BY THE REV, WILBUR F. CRAFTS, 


The strangest thing,—a carpenter came to work for 
me with no tools except an imperfect hammer; not even 
a saw and plane. Even the hammer he did not know 
how to use, The nails he hit oftenest were those on his 
fingers and thumb. And yet he called himself a “ car- 
penter,” and was expecting as good wages as the man I 
put in his place, who had a chest of tools that cost him 
four hundred dollars, including those latest time-saving 
and labor-saving inyentions that bore a hole and put in 
a screw, by two magic touches, in ten seconds. 

Which things are an allegory. 

Think of the absurdity of a man calling himself a 
Christian who has not even provided himself with those 
three absolutely essential tools,—a reference Bible, a 
concordance, and a Bible dictionary ! 

Dr. Dorchester’s latest statistics show that in our popu- 
lation one in five is a member of an evangelical church, 
But recent statistics of W. E. Blackstone, of Oak Park, 
Tilinois, show that only one in fifty-six of our population 
may be called “ Christian workers,” including ministers, 
lay preachers, and the officers and teachers of Sunday- 
schools,—that is, nine-tenths of our evangelical mem- 
bers are not Christian workers. Surely all the nine- 
tenths are not sick. The others need to prove their title 
to the name “ Christian.” The circumstantial evidence 
is against them. Most of them have not even the tools 
for Christian work, much less have they learned to use 
them effectively. 

The Christian who is really in earnest, like every good 
carpenter, will have not only the necessary tools, but all 
others that are of real importance at any sacrifice. 
Besides the three named, he will have at least a Bible 
index, a Bible commentary, a religious paper, and some 
strong book on each of the three chief problems which 
Christians of this age must solve,—the temperance ques- 
tion, the Sunday question, and the labor question. 

Much has been said of late of national perils. They 
could all be dispelled in a decade if the evangelical fifth 
of the nation would add to their faith faithfulness. If 
* one can chase a thousand,” surely one can conquer four, 
especially as a majority of that four are children and 
young people in our own families,—seventy-three per 
cent of all the population, as Dr. Dorchester estimates, 
being “adherents” of evangelical churches. 

The greatest of national perils is the laziness and idle- 
ness of nine-tenths of those whose creed is right, but 
whose deeds are lacking. 

The revival now most needed is one that shall awake 
the church to the fact that the work of God cannot be 
left to the master-carpenters in the pulpits,—a revival of 
lay activity. Almost halfofthe children of school age in 
the nation are not in the Sunday-schools, chiefly for lack 
of canvassers and teachers. There is probably not a 
large city in the land in which the number attending 
Sunday-schools could not be doubled in a year, if the 
quantity and quality of the teachers could be doubled by 





getting two-tenths, instead of one-tenth, of the Christians 
to provide themselves with tools, and learn to use them. 

What Christ said of the Christian’s weapons is equally 
appropriate to his tools: “ He that hath a sword, let him 
take it; and he that hath no sword, let him sell his gar- 
ment and buy one.” 





THAT CORNER CLASS. 
BY CLARA M, COLCORD. 


In time of war it frequently happens that a certain 
position offers such advantages that both parties desire 
to gain and hold possession of it. Such a point in the 
Sunday-school is that class of boys just arriving at the 
age when they look with longing eyes towards the corner 
of the room nearest the street entrance, because, being a 
little nearer the street than the remainder of the room, 
it is therefore one degree nearer to a final exit from the 
school. This would-be corner class has for a teacher, 
probably, a lady of average ability, with no marked quali- 
fications for a teacher of boys, and who has accepted the 
task simply because no one else can be found to take it, 
and also because she dare not disregard the Master’s 
command, “ Feed my lambs.” She has heard much and 
read much about the kind of teacher needed for such a 
class; and, finding none of this special fitness in herself, 
but rather being keenly conscious of her deficiencies, she 
grows discouraged and faint-hearted. To such ateacher 
a few words of encouragement may be helpful. I believe 
that fully one-half of those who are willing to teach are 
capable of teaching this class of boys. It does not require 
great talent or marked ability to be successful as a teacher 
of boys. It requires a willing heart, a determination to 
win them to Christ with God’s help, even through dis- 
couragement and trials and seeming failures, and a love 
for Jesus, who loved and died for us. Whatcan be done 
to make the task easier ? 

1. The composition of the class. This is a point often 
overlooked, and yet it is one of the most important. No 
public school would prosper if managed on the same 
principle as many Sunday-school classes. If possible, 
the boys should be nearly of the same age, attainments, 
abilities, and surroundings; but these are of secondary 
importance to that of companionship, good comradeship, 
a tolerance of and liking for each other that boys show 
toa much greater degree than girls. One of the first 
things to be accomplished with a boys’ class is to estab- 
lish a class feeling. If the boys have these elements of 
good-fellowship, and are not total strangers to each other, 
this is a tolerably easy matter; but if their home life be 
widely different, if their abilities vary from the extremely 
dull to the brilliant, if they never meet except on Sunday 
(as often happens in a large city), or if, which is most 
important, no two of them have similar tastes or desires, 
and can therefore have no similar ideal or common meet- 
ing-ground,—then the task is a difficult one, and, if pos- 
sible, it should be made easier by reconstructing the class 
more agreeably to all concerned. 

2. The discipline ofthe class, Cheerful, instant obedience 
should beexacted. Noteacher can long be respected in day- 
school or Sunday-school who does not demand and obtain 
compliance with his wishes. To be sure, the means of 
maintaining discipline are not precisely the same in both, 
but they are more similar than most people suppose. 
Why should not this teacher visit some successful teacher 
of boys (perhaps in the High School), and watch the 
method employed, and, it may be, obtain the loan from 
him of a thoroughly good educational magazine? The 
demands upon growing boys should be few and wisely 
chosen, and then maintained in the face of all obstacles, 
pleasantly, lovingly, firmly. 

8. Character. Be always honest and true, be well bred 
in your dealings with the class. Boys have a lofty ideal 
of their teacher. They are sure she will do nothing 
wrong, or, as she is human, if she does, she will repent, 
and in humility tell them how sorry she is for it, She 
will make mistakes; she may often feel that she is doing 
no good; she will be tempted to despair, and will be 
likely to grow weary in well-doing; she will be obliged 
to put her sensitive feelings deep in her pocket, and then 
sit on it,—but through it all those boys will say among 
themselves: “She is true blue. She is a Christian.” 
They will respect her for her faith, and her words and 
her life will appeal to them again and again. 

On the other hand, you have an ideal of what they 
should be. Never let them down from it, Insist that 
they are all that is good and true, and it will go far 
towards making them so. They are manly boys, help- 
ful, brave, straightforward, and honest. In a peculiar 
way, it seems to us sometimes, yet in their own way, all 
boys of this age pride themselves on these very qualities, 
Encourage them in it. Remind them continually that 





they are gentlemanly boys, praise sincerely any attempts 
at manliness, and censure seldom, but effectively and 
firmly. A teacher of my acquaintance, whose class are 
leaving behind them this troublesome age, replied to the 
superintendent, who had come to ask a favor of them; 
“ Yes, the boys will be glad to do it, I know. They are 
always glad to be helpful,” One young man immedi- 
ately asked if she had read “ Little Lord Fauntleroy,” 
saying, “ You remind me so much of the little lord; he 
always made the mean old earl do right in spite of him- 
self, because he expected it.” This boy perceived dimly 
the aim of his teacher to hold them to her ideal of true 
boyhood. 

4. The corner class need sympathy and love. They 
possess you, own you, body and mind, They would own 
your soul if they could. You belong to them, and them 
alone, and they take pains to make you feel it; but they 
are proud of you, and love you, 

They have the best teacher in the school; yes, and the 
best in the town or city, if not in the world, in their esti- 
mation. Every class of boys in any place have the best 
teacher there is; that is, if they like her at all. This. 
seems to be a peculiarity of boys, and the wise teacher 
in the public school turns it to account in bringing out 
the good traits of character in the pupila. Do not ima- 
gine they will give you the slightest reason for thinking 
that they appreciate you by their conduct in the class. 
You may find it out in quiet conversation with them, 
but before other boys, never! But it is true, nevertheless, 
The mothers know it, and all their boy friends know it. 

“That is my teacher,” said a half-grown boy, as he 
joined me, after escorting a lady home from an evening 
meeting. “She is the best teacher in my Sunday-school, 
and, do you know, the only real good one there is.” 

“Those are my boys,” said a plain but pleasant-faced 
lady as she turned away from a group of tall young 
men; and “ That is our teacher,” said the same young 
men, “Isn’t she nice-looking?” 

My boys! My teacher! What a depth of affection 
is revealed by the words! The corner class is growing 
to manhood, assuming grave responsibilities, performing 
bravely the duties of life. They are Thomas and John 
now among their friends. Even the mothers must call 
them Tom or Jack, but “my teacher” may still call 
them Tommy and Johnny; “because, you see, it makes 
us feel that we are still her boys, just as we used to be, 
though we know we can’t call ourselves boys much 
longer.” The time comes at last when the teacher, real- 
izing their age, lays her hand on John’s arm, saying, 
“My boy has grown toa man. Has he been growing in 
God’s likeness?” The feelings that have lang been 
buried in the pocket may safely come out now. There 
is deep affection between teacher and pupils of the old 
“corner class.” And, however widely they may be sepa- 
rated, however far they may wander from Jesus Christ, 
who shall say that the prayers of the ordinary average 
teacher, who has honestly tried to do God’s work, shall 
not be answered, and that in heaven there will be found 
that “corner class” and its teacher? 





BITS OF EXPERIENCE. 
BY V. F. P, 


Seven years have brought an experience of some phases 
of a teacher’s life that might be more heeded. Shall I 
say that, of minor great things, plain dress has played a 
most important part? For among the working classes, 
from which our Sunday-schools are largely formed, dress 
is a great question,—greater almost than in “society.” 
You may imagine, then, how complimented I felt when 
a certain plain winter suit of mine was copied exactly by 
two sisters of two of my girls. It was such an improve- 
ment on their former gowns. Of course, jewelry was 
eschewed (by no means a hardship to me); and I do not 
think my girls wear quite so much as they used to. 

I tried reward eards for some time; but now I have 
marks,—one for church-attendance, one for the number 
of days each has remembered to read her Bible,—and 
the marking has had good effect. The lessons are not 
well learned by all; mills seem to stunt the memory. 
Every lesson has its references to b¢ hunted out by each 
acholar, and read separately or collectively. This is a 
great feature. It is liked, and it familiarizes the scholars 
with the Bible, each using her own especial copy. 

My class being large, Christmas presents prove too 
expensive, so cards, as bright and pretty as possible, are 
mailed toeach girl; and at the class the Westminster Ques- 
tion-Book is given, which proves valuable in my absences, 
making the class-letter more effective, since all can use 
the helps and answer the questions for which I give page 
and section when writing. 


Not making presents at set times, a small gift coming 
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unexpectedly has double value. Thus a majolica bowl 
costing not more than forty cents was shown to our Bible- 
reader with the greatest pride; and one of those eight- 
cent photographs, “ Angel-Heads,” in a cheap but pretty. 
brass frame (that did not cost more than fifteen cents), 
occupiés the place of honor on a mantel-shelf. Never 
give tawdry articles. Good taste is easily exercised, and 
far better appreciated than we realize. Fora very small 
outlay, something attractive can be bought, if you but 
look for it. 

You may lend a book, such as “In His Name,” “ Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” one of Hesba Stretton’s. It will be 
thought far better than the library book. 

Letters have proved a successful feature,—for letters 
mean much to those who so seldom have the pleasure of 
the postman’s knock. The letters are handed around 
the family, and I have even seen a postal-card carried in 
a Bible. Another teacher told me she had adopted the 
same plan, finding they were so prized, for her class also. 

It seemed ‘rather strange to my girls to find their 
teacher looked on any sort of housework as something 
she was willing to do. Curious it is what a little differ- 
ence in position makes, and what curious ideas are held 
as to what the “upper classes” do. This honoring labor 
has drawn us near each other, and makes visiting easier. 
It equalizes matters better. They look on the teacher 
more as a friend; and the advice that ammonia is good 
for grease-spots, or some simple remedy for rheumatism, 
is listened to respectfully, and we talk of household 
doings with comfort. 

Use the simplest language. One day I asked the 
meaning of “‘ chief,” the adjective. The question passed 
around the entire class. Finally a girl said: “On the 
fire-engine, one man is chief.” It is surprising how 
limited their knowledge is; but it isa real education to the 
teacher, this continual seeking for simplicity; it will be 
helpful everywhere. 

Do you realize the high honor given you,—these immor- 
tal souls in your charge to train for the Lord “even the 
Most High”? Don’t be burdened with the thought, for 
the Lord sends strength to all who truly work for him. 
Rejoice that you can be a co-laborer, and, above all, have 

patience. Be willing to wait, to see no fruit, to know 
nothing of what those seeds you have sown will prove to 
be. You have to do only with the sowing. God has the 
charge of allthe rest. Oh, most comforting thought! We 
can well affurd to leave results with him, when we are 
doing not our “best,” as one of my girls said, but our 
“very best.” “Patient endurance attaineth'toall things.” 

Review Sundays are important times. Once, wishing 
to enforce the topics, I took some correspondence cards, 
folding each once. Inside I printed plainly the headings 
and golden texts; outside I pasted a small picture, cut 
from one of thesummer guide-books,—now an ocean scene, 
nowsome bitoflandscape. Bright ribbon was tied through 
each book; and when they were shown that Sunday morn- 
ing the interest was good, and each eagerly followed 
topics and texts. 

“Love is the fulfilling of the law.” The most disor- 
derly class gradually improves as the scholars find 
“teacher ” individualizes them, loves them, is really hurt, 
not offended, if poor attention is given to the lesson. A 
question put on some unlooked-for subject ; the one who 
is so interested in conversation suddenly roused by being 
asked, “ What did I say?” quiet waiting till absolute 
attention is paid by all; reproof given only téte-d-téte ; 
occasional commendation to some “hard subject” 
when improvement is noticed ; common-sense used on all 
points, If you adopt these plans, study your lesson hard, 
and pray even more earnestly, you will find a reward. 
Sooner or later, you may hear “ Well done.” 





A MARCH LESSON. 
BY ©. 8. 


After a long and weary illness, I walked out into the 
streets of an unattractive town. 

It was the month of March. Under foot was slush and 
filth. The air was that of the usual March day,—neither 
mild nor bracing. It was half sunshine and half dark- 
nhess,—as if the very sunlight were trying to deceive the 
heart of man. 

There were no hills in view to strengthen the mind 
and to lift the thoughts,—nothing but unattractive, bus- 
tling streets. Nothing? Yes; there were the bare- 
armed trees against the wintry sky. The heart so recently 
coming out from God’s chamber of sickness had wrestled 
with darkness within as well as without. The world 
seemed cold, hollow, and untrue. Was there no righteous 
man upon earth, no unselfish human being? Was life 
Worth living? Was it worth the struggle to live? 


tree tops, and a new world at once opened,—a world as 
real as the one upon which I walked; a world so mag- 
netic that this poor, weary, to-day-world was encom- 
passed, swallowed up, forgotten. 

As the grace—the delicacy of the tender branches and 
the shoulders of the huge trees against the sky—melted 
into the heart, a strength came with the view,—a joy 
into the life. God! My Lord and my God! Surely God 
lives. Truly none but God formed this, speaks through 
this. This is holy. And ifthe Father of men—he who 
gave his Son to die for mankind—clothed in this exquisite 
beauty the naked, wintry trees, he surely can keep good- 
ness in the human heart. By the grace of God there 
must be—ay, there is—truth in mankind. ‘“ And much 
it grieved my heart to think what man has made of man.” 
But how my heart rejoices in what God can make of man! 
I came home a new being, and opened my Bible to 
“T will lift up mine eyes unto the mountains: from 
whence shall my help come? My help cometh from the 
Lord, which made heaven and earth. He will not suffer 
thy foot to be moved. .. . The Lord shall keep thee from 
ali evil; he shall keep thy soul.” 

Yes; those beautiful elm-trees taught my bleeding 
heart “from whence” help cometh. They were “the 
mountains” to me. He, the Lord, “made heaven 
and earth.” 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


ee 


THE CARPENTER. 
BY ELLEN V. TALBOT. 








I watch him in the sunshine bright ; 

A simple lot, a homely sight, 

Yet shining with a halo’s light,— 
For Jesus was a carpenter. - 


Methinks I see the dear Lord stand 

With tools within his holy hand, 

And some long task before him planned, 
Like any village carpenter. 


My gracious Lord! I can divine 

How beautiful, how true and fine, 

Was any work that was of thine 
When thou wert village carpenter. 


Shall we on humble callings frown, 

Or on a laboring lot look down, 

When he who wore a heavenly crown 
Became a simple carpenter ? 


When all the living seraphim, 

The angels and the cherubim, 

Adored the kingliness of him 
Who was a working carpenter? 


Then who need mourn his low estate, 

Or murmur at a laboring fate, 

Since Jesus made all labor great 
When he became a carpenter? 


And if our mortal hearts begin 

To haughty grow with pride and sin, 

Then may this little thought creep in, 
That Jesus was a carpenter. 





THE CHILDREN OF THE SNOW. 
BY T. C. HARBAUGH. 


“T wonder what the arctic boys and girls do when the 
nights are so long and so cold? They don’t sleep all the 
time,—do they, Aunt Martha?” 

Inquisitive little Benny looked up from the arctic pic- 
ture in the book open in Aunt Martha’s lap, and there 
was irresistible force in his appeal. 

‘No, indeed, Benny,” answered Aunt Martha. “ You 
must know that some of the nights in the far North are 
nearly six months long, and the little children of the 
snow could not sleep all that time.” 

“ But what have they to play with? Uncle Toby told 
me once that they have no skates, but he did not tell me 
much more. It would not be very fine to live where 
there is ice and snow all the time, and to have no fun.” 

Aunt Martha smiled. 

“The arctic boys and girls see some merry times if 
they do live in a bleak, cold country,” she replied. 
“While they have no books with which to pass away the 
hours of the long nights, as other and more favored chil- 
dren do, they have toys and games.” 

“Tell me about them,” cried Benny. 

“Very well. Some years ago Elisha Kent Kane, the 
arctic traveler, wrote much about the children of the 
regions which he visited. Since then other explorers 
have added to Dr. Kane’s account, until we know a good 
deal about the boys and girls of the snow. The igloo, 





Suddenly the disheartened one glanced to the tall elm- 


is the narrow playground of the children when the snow 
is deep and the weather is bitter cold. 

“The girls amuse themselves with queer-looking dolls 
whose heads may have been carved out of walrus ivory ; 
for there is no wood where the long cold nights. are. 
They dress these dolls in soft deer-skins, and take the 
ears of the arctic fox for doll-hoods. Sometimes these 
little ladies of the cold will go visiting just like the little 
misses of our country do; and when they go, they always 
take the doll along. Dolly rides in a sled which the 
girls, wrapped in their garments of bear-skin, pull over 
the snow in high glee, These visits are often made at 
night, and for hours a group of Eskimo girls will make 
an igloo resound with childish talk and laughter. They 
don’t know anything about the great world that lies 
warm and pleasant beyond the boundaries of their ice- 
locked homes,—nothing about the May parties, the forest 
festivals, and the merry nuttings. They have no knowl- 
edge of the handsome dolls that fill the windows of our 
stores. An Eskimo girl would hold her breath if she 
could be transported to one of our toy-stores stocked 
with grand things for the holidays, They know nothing 
about these. 

“When they learn to sew, it is with a sharp piece of 
ivory for a needle, and a sinew for a thread. It is slow 
work over the poor fire, which is never allowed to go out, 
on the hearth of the igloo, and the stitches are not very 
even; but the little seamstress works patiently, and the 
hours pass away. When she has dismissed her callers, 
she may think she can improve the looks of her doll. 
One of her visitors may have shown an improvement in 
doll-fashions, and forthwith the arctic girl adds some- 
thing to the costume of her own pet. And thus it goes. 
The Eskimo girls do not know the wilder sports indulged 
in by the boys; but for all this, they have very merry 
times,—for God has designed that children shall be happy 
wherever he has placed them. 

“The minds of the boys of the polar world run to sports 
that suit their natures. They are generally found in the 
open air, no matter how cold it is, At night, -when the 
moon is full, and when the snow resembles a vast field of 
burnished silver, a company of Eskimo boys will engage 
in a game of ball. The ball is sometimes as large as a 
boy’s head, and is covered with a piece of hide sewed 
with sinews. Each boy carries a crooked stick, which is 
the rib-bone of some arcticanimal ; and thus accoutred, the 
whole company will play ball among the drifts till tired.” 

“Don’t they ever lose the ball?” asked Benny. 

“Very seldom. Now and then it isknocked into an 
opening in the ice, and, if it be a deep one, the little fel- 
lows go home sorrowful without their plaything. Then 
they get together in an ice-hut and make another ball. 
While it is being made, they will tell wonderful stories, 
most of which are Eskimo legends learned from their 
parents. Now and then the most adventuresome boys 
will crawl along the high cliffs with a little net fastened 
to a pole made of spliced whalebones, and with it will 
catch the cliff swallows as they whirl about their heads. 

“They learn early to drive dog-teams over the snow, 
and often under the moon they will race back and forth 
in this manner. The Eskimo boy is always a good driver, 
and he is not very old when he watches near the seal- 
holes with a harpoon. The seal, you know, Benny, fur- 
nishes the arctic people with food, clothing, and light, and 
is perhaps the most important animal of the country. 
The boy who manages to spear a seal is a hero, and night 
after night he recounts the story of his expioit to his com- 
panions by the igloo fire. His playthings, from the time 
when he first forms a taste for such, are rudely fashioned 
sledges, harpoons, boats, and lances, and when alone he 
will pass many hours with them. 

“Tf the children ofthe snow have noskates, they have the 
grandest slides of the world. These are slides that never 
thaw out, and the sleds that glide down them are filled 
with the merriest children one can find anywhere. I 
don’t know whether they would exchange their pleasures 
for those which Master Benny and his playmates enjoy. 
Their games and sports are limited, because their land is 
the land of ice and snow; but when they do play, they 
enter into it with all their might, and the white explorers 
who have watched them have been greatly amused. 

“The far North land is one without picture-books; but 
the Eskimo boy will draw rude pictures on the skins that 
hang on the walls of the igloo. He draws no beds of 
flowers, because he sees none; his pictures represent the 
animals of the snow, and dog-trains, and ball-playing. 
So you see, Benny,” finished Aunt Martha, “that the 
boys and girls of the snow have merry times, just like 
other little people. They never complain of their isola- 
tion, nor of their lot. They are patient, and thankful for 
what they have, as we all should be; for the care of the 
Father is over them even in their land of endless winter.” 





which is the funny name of the ice-house of the Eskimo, 
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1, April 1,—The Marriage Feast Matt. 22 : 1-14 
2. April 8.—Christ’s Last Warming................Matt. 23: 27-39 
4. April 16.—Christian Watchfulness Matt. 24 : 42-51 
4, April 2.—The Ten Virgins. Ma&tt, 26 : 1-18 
5, April 20.—The Talents. Matt. 25 : 14-30 
6. May 6.—The Judgment Matt. 25 : 31-46 
4. May 18,—The Lord's Supper. Matt, 26 : 17-80 
8. May #0.—Jestis in Get! «Matt, 26 : 36-46 
9. Muy 27.—Peter’s Denial Matt. 26 : 67-75 
10. June 8.~Jesds Crucified Mutt. 27 | 83-60 
IL. Jahe 10,—Jesus Risen Matt. 28 : 1+16 





12, June 17,—The Great Commienton 


Matt, 28 : 16-20 





14. June 4.—Review; or, Temperahte Lésson, 1 Cor. 8 : 1-13; of, Misstoti- 


ary Lesson, Isa, 61 : 4-11, 





LESSON IL, SUNDAY, APRIL 8, 1888. 
TitLe: CHRIST’S LAST WARNING. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Matt, 23 : 27-89. Memory versés, 37-89.) 


COMMON VERSION. 


27 Woe titito you, scribes and 
Phiar’i-sées, hypocrites! for ye are 
like unto whited sepulchres, 
which indeed appear beautiful 
outward, bit ate within full of 
dead men’s bones, and of all un- 
cleanness, ’ 

28 Even so ye also outwardly 
appear rightéotis tinto men, but 
within ye ate full of hypocrisy 
and iniquity, 

29 Woe unto yout, scribes and 
Phar’'i-stes, hypotrites! because 
ye build the tombs of the prophets, 
and garnish the sepule¢htes of the 
righteous, 

80 And say, If we had béeti in 
the days of our fathers, we would 
not have beer partakets with 
them in the blood of the prophets. 

$i Wherefore ye be witnesses 
titito youtselves, that ye ate the 
children of them whieh killed 
the prophets. 

$2 Fill ye up then the measure 
of yout fathers. 

83 Ye serpents, ye gerieration of 
vipers, how can ye escape the 
damnation of hell? 

84 q¢ Wherefore, belicld, I send 
tints you prophets, and wise rien, 
and scribes: and somé of them yé 
shall kill and erucify; and some 
6f ther sliall ye scoutzé in your 
sYhagoguecs, and petseeute them 
from City to city: 

85 That upon you may comeall 


‘the righteous blood shed upon the 


eatth, ffom the bidod of rightécts 
A’bel unto the blood of Bach-a- 
ri’as son of Biar-a-chi’as, whom ye 
sléw between the temple and the 
altar. 

86 Verily I sdy unto you; All 
these things shall come upon this 
generation, 

$7 O Je-+t’sa-lém, Je-ri’sa-ltm, 
thou that killest the prophets, and 
stonest them which are sent unte 
thee, how often would I have 
gathéred thy childret togetlier, 
evén as a heti pathereth her thiek- 
ens under her witigs; and ye 
would not! 

88 Behold, souk House is left 
tnto you desolate, 

89 For I say unto you, Ye shall 
not see me henceforth, till ye 
shall say, Blessed i# he that couii- 
éth iii the namie of the Lord. 





REVISED VERSION. 


27 «=6Woe titito you, séribes and 
Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye 
are like unto whited sepul- 
ehres, Which outwardly appear 
beautiful, btit inwardly ate full 
of dead men’s bones, and of 

28 all uncleanness. Even so ye 
also outwatdly appeir right- 
eous untd mén, but inwardly 
ye ate full of hypocrisy and 
iniquity. 

29 Woe unto you, scribes and 
Pharisees, liypottites! for ye 
build the sepuléhtes of the 
prophets, and garish the 

30 tombs of the righteous, and 
say, If we had been in the 
days of out fathers, we should 
not have beeti partakers With 
them in the blood of the 

$1 prophets. Wherefore ye wit- 
néss to yotirselvés, that ye are 
sons of them that slew the 

82 prophets, Fill ye up then the 

33 measure of your fathers. Ye 
serpents, ye offspring of vipers, 
how shall yé éscape the judge- 

84 ment of !1 hell? Therefore, 
behold, I send unto you proph- 
ets, atid tise filet, afd scribes: 
sonie of theti: shall ye Kill and 
crueify; and somé of them 
shall ye scourge in your syna_ 
gogues, aiid perseciite from 

$5 eity to Gity: that upon you 
may eome all the righteous 
biood shed on the earth, from 
the blood of Abel the righteous 
urito the blood df Zathariah 
Soi 6f Barachiah; whoin ye 
slew between the sanctuary 

86 and the altar. Verily I say 
uitito You, Ali these things 
shall eome upoh this gerera- 

_ tion, 

87 O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
wiiicl killetli the prophets, 
and stoneth them that ate sent 
unto her! how often would I 
have gathered thy chiidren 
together, 6veri as a left Bathe: 
éth her chickens titider het 
wings, and ye wotld not! 

88 Behold, your house is left unto 

$9 yout desolate. Fodf I say unté 
you, Ye shall not see ihe hénee- 
forth, till ye shall say, Blessed 
és he that cometh in the name 
of tlie Lord. 





1Gr. Gehenna. *Some ancient authorities omit desolate. 





LESSON PLAN; 


Torito oF THE QuARTER: 


Jesus the King In Zion. 


GoLpEN TEx? FoR THE QuARTER: But we behold him 
toho hath been made a little ioivéy than thé angels; even Jesus; 


beeatise of the suffering of death 
+Heb. 2:9 


crowned with glory and honour. 


Lesson Topic: A Message Condemning Hypocrisy. 


1. Hypocrisy Concealing Corruption,vs.27,28. 
LEsson OUTLINE: { 2. Hypocrisy Denying Guilt, vs. 29-33, 
3. Hypocrisy Entaltitig Petialty, v8: 34:39, 
GoLbEN Text: Create in mé a cleat heart, O God: and 
fénew a right spirit within me.—Psa. 51 : 10. 


DaitY Homé& RrapiNes: 


M.—Matt. 28 : 27-39. Hypocrisy condemned. 
T.—Matt. 23: 18-96. Hypocrisy cotidemned. 
W.—Matt 6:1-18 Hypocrisy condetined. 


T.—Luke 11 : 37-54. 


Hypocrisy condemned. 


F.—Acts 7 : 51-60. Persecuting the prophets, 
§.—Liike 13 : 23-85. Desolation ittipenditig. 
$.—Romi. 2/1512 Treastirlig up wrath, 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I. HYPOCRISY CONCEALING CORRUPTION. 


1. Outwardly Pure : 
Sepulchres, which outwardly appear beautiful (27). 
M&h looketh on the otitward appedratice (1 Sam. 16 : 7), 
The ta Giteure their faces, that they may be seen of men to fast 
¥g ine isees ¢leanse the outside of the eup and of the platter (Luke 


39). 
Ye... justify yourselves in the sight of men (Luke 16 : 15). 
Wl, inwardly Corrupt : 
copyPnienres which... inwardly are full af dead men’s bones 
7). 
Their inward part is very anes (Psa. 5 : 9). 
They curse inwardly (Psa. 62 : 4). 


But Tnwardly are ravenin wolves (Matt. 7 : 15). 
Your inward part is full of extortion and wickedness (Luke 11 : 39). 


i, Shafply Denounced : 
Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees (27). 
Ye offsprin yipers, who warned you to flee? (Matt. 3 : 7.) 
if 5 Sel “y t ? (Mt alt 


How ¢an ng orl, eak good things t. 12 : 84.) 
ot shall ye esea e judge gement of heil? (Matt. 23 : 33. ) 
Ye afte of yout father ce vil (John 8 : 44). 
1. ‘Woe tinted 1) Woe deserved ; (2) Woe atinouticed ; (3) 


” 
bs inflicted. —~ —(1) Woo from God; (2) Woe upon men ; (3) Woe 
ver. 


2. Like ltito whited sepulchres.” (1) In otitward elegance; ( 
qn inward corruptness.—(1) Correct to casual observation ; (2 


retched to closer ee eye 
8. ‘Full of hypocrisy and iniquity,” (1) iniquity, the permitted 


baseness ; (2) Hypocrisy, the cherished 4 


If. HYPOCRISY DENYING GUILT. 


1. Seemingly Friendly : 
Ye build thé sepulchrés of the prophets (29). 
This people honoureth me with their ir pat (Matt, 15 : 8). 
Ye tithe mint and anise and cummin ( : 28). 
bt 3 f \ ag Pharisees desired him that he mone eat with him (Luke 


There 2 stood up... a Phatised, named Gamaliel (Adts 5 : 94). 
ll. Professedly Pure: 
We should not have been partakers with them (30). 
They shall find in me fione iniquity (Hos. 12 : 8). 
God, I thank thee, that I ain riot ds the rest of then (Luke 18 : ate 


All these things have T observed from my youth up (Luke 18 : 
Thou sayest, 1..« hayé need of — ‘ev. 8 : 17). 
Il. Certainly Corrupt : 

Ye serpents, ye offspring of vipers (33). 
Bring forth therefore fruit worthy of repentance (Matt. 8 : 8). 
Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish 7 18: 5). 
Jews and Greeks... are all under sin (Rom. I 
‘All have sinned, and fall short of the glory o God (Rom. 8 : 28). 

1. “We should, not have been partakers with them.” (1) The 
admitted guilt of the fathers; (2) The asserted innocence of the 
children. 

(1) The fathers’ 


2. ‘Fill ye up the ny easnre of your 1th, - 
guilt Fe-eitncte y th ie qpilldten ; (2) The fathérs’ penalty re- 
(1) A waiting 


administered to the children. 
8. ‘‘How shall ye escape the judgement of hell?” 
judgment; (2) A fearful exposure; (3) At impessible escape. 
III, HYPOCRISY ENTAILING PENALTY. 
1. Base Cruelty: 


Some... shall ye kill and crucify ; ... scourge, ... and per- 
secute (34). 


a killeth you shall think that he offereth service unto God 
ohn 16 ; 2). 

When they had ealled the apostles, . they beat them (Acts 5 : 40). 
And mer | stoned Stephen (Acts 7 : 59 

Saul laid waste the cliutth (Atts 8 : " 


ll. Deplorable Perversity : 


How often would I have gathered thy children,...and ye 
would not (37). 


They rebelled a: ane the words of God A 107 : 11). 
They despised all my reproof (Prov. 1: 

They would not come (Matt. 22 : 3). 

Ye will not come to me, that ye may Have life (Jotin 5 : 40). 


lll. Hopeless Desolation: 
Behold, your house is left unto you desolate (88). 


Thon shalt dash thém in pieces like 4 giek vessel] (Psa. 2 : 9). 
He ae . Shall suddenly be broken, and that without remedy (Prov. 
9 


i). 
And the door was shut (Matt. 95 : 10). 
He found no pliee of fepentanee (Heb. 12 : 17). 

1, ‘All these things shall cothe upon this generation.”’ (1) Accu- 
mulated penalty ; if} Aggravated condemnation. 

2. “ How often would I have gatheted thy children together, . 
and ye would not.’””. (1) The Lord’s loving efforts; (2) The peo- 
ple’s insane refusals.—(1) The Lord’s os (2 Hy The Lord’s 
pe lence i (3) The Lord’s disa ap pointment 

3. ° pur hotise is left unto you desolate.” . (1) Its horiars departed ; 
(2) Its glories gone ; (3) Its hopes dimmed ; «*) Its Saviour grieved. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


HYPOCRISY. 


Uncovered before God (Isa, 29 : 15, 16; ee 22 : 17, 18). 
Paraded before men (Matt. 6: 2, 5,16; 23 : 5). 
Zealous to make yal Nb ey (Matt. 23: by 
Strupulotis in small matters (Matt. 23 : 23, 24), 
Careful of appearances (Matt. 23 5 25-28). 
Boasts of superior virtue (MME. F 8 : 29, 30); 
fo be shunn nas (uke 39 = 3.3 Pet. 231): 
tinished { : 50, 
Illustrated (Gali, Gen, 4: 8; 5; Heb. 11:4; 1 John 8:12; Absalom; 
Sam. 15:7-10; Judas hae 26 : “ad ; Ananias and Sapphira, 
Avts 6: 1-8; Simon, Act 8 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


The present lesson forms the conclusion of the publie dis- 
courses in the temple. Matthew is fullest in his reports; the 
intervening discussions are given by him in chronological 
order. After the parable of the wedding feast a new attack 
Was made wpon our Lord (Matt. 22 : 15-22) by two Classes, 
opposed to each other politically—the Pharisees and the 
Herddians, Their effort to entrap him signally failed, the 
atiswet Of out Lord still attesting his practieal wisdom. 

The Sadducees next camé (Matt. 22: 23-33) with a hypo- 
thetical question respecting the resurrection, and Were met in 
their turn. A lawyer (that is, ani expotirider of the Jéwish 
law) tepreseriting the Phirisces, evidently a tian of moral 
Gafriésthess, put the final qiiéstio#, “tempting hii” (Matt. 
22 + 84-40), and received ah answer the wisdom of which the 
questioner corifessed (Mark 12: 82, 33). Our Lord now puts 
a coutter-question (Matt. 22: 41-46) respecting the person 





Sra | 


of the Mewteh-na question which the Pharisees would recog. 

nize as of importance, but which they could not answer. 
This ended the conflicts. But the discourse recorded in the 

following chapter, to which Mark and Luke make but brief 


reference, evidently followed immediately. Some portions of 


it, however, resemble sayings placed earlier in the history by 
Luke. Matthew’s report begins with a description of the 
seribes and Pharisees (Matt. 23: 2-7), followed by precepts 
enforcing humility (vs. 8-12). Seven (or eight) woes are pro- 
hotinéed against the scribes and Phariszés for their hypocrisy 
(vs. 13-36). (Verse 14 is not well supported, but placed in 
the margin of the Revised Version.) The lesson begins with 
the sixth denunciation; of the seventh, reckoning verse 14. 

The place, as before, was in one of the porches of the tem: 
ple; the time, Tuesday, the twelfth of Nisan (April 4), year 
of Rome 783,A. D. 30. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 97, 28. Woe unto you, seribes and Pharisees, hypo- 
érites ! for yé are like wnto whited sepulchres, which outwardly 
appear beautiful, but inwardly are full of dead men’s bones, and 
of all uncléeanness. Buen so ye also outwardly appear righteous, 
but inwardly ye are full of hypoorisy and iniquity: The verses 
of the pfeserit lesson form the Closing part of tle discotirse of 
Jesus against the Pharisees and scribes, After the words of 
the passage which we studied last week, we find the record 
of three attempts made by Pharisees or Sadducees to “ ensnare 
him in his talk.” With marvelous skill Jesus baffled their 
efforts, and discomfited them. Following upon this, we have 
the reeord of a question which Jesus addressed to the Phari- 
sees, as to how David could eall the Christ, wlio was his son, 
Lord, in the words: “The Lord said unto my Lord,” ete. 
Having thus effectually silenced his adversaries, Jesus turned 
his discourse to the multitudes and the disciples, and with 
words of terrible denunciation set forth the hypocrisy which 
characterized the men with whom he had been speaking, and 
the class to which they belonged. In the progress of this 
discourse the “ seven woes” occur, the sixth of which is found 
in the fitst two verses of this lesson. The word “ hypocrites,” 
which occtifs iii six out of the seven cases, is peculiarly 
descriptive of the Pharisees, The essetice of liypocrisy was 
in theit wholé life and action. Their religion was ati otit- 
ward show, With no éofrésponditig inward teality. We can 
picture to dtitsélves the deep impressioti which these repeated 
expressions must have produced on the minds of the hearers, 
especially of the disciples, as they connected theniselves with 
one after another of the denuiciatery descriptions of charae 
ter. How fully fiust the disciples have iedlized, a8 they 
heard the words, the heaveti-wide difference between the con- 
cepition of righteousness which thé Pharisees had, and that 
which Jesus had in his own thought. It would seem as if 
they must, in after years, have sometimes recalled these words, 
spoken so near the end of theit Master’s life in connection 
with those of the Sermon on the Mount uttered not long after 
the beginning, and, as they recalled them, must have found a 
new and still deeper emphasis in the declaration: “ Except 
your righteousness shall exceed the righteousness of the scribes 
and Pharisees, ye shall in no wise énter into the kingdom of 
heaven.” ‘The expression “ whited sepulchres” is generally 
supposed to refer to a custom of the Jews in accordance with 
which sepulchres Weré whitened with a preparation of chalk 
arid wate? at a Gértain time previous to the Passover feast,— 
the object ini ¥iew being to réendef them so conspicuoiis that 
persotis who passed by where they were located might easily 
see theni, atid thereby avoid being polluted by coming in 
eoiituet With them. Beitig thus whitened, they would have 
oftentiines, especially when they weré built with expense and 
in & indte Of less imposing way, &@ fine appearance which 
inight affeést the atteiitioi of one whe beheld then. Jess 
séizes, for his illust¥ation, upon tliis latter point; and ¢om- 
pares the outwaid lovk of the sepul¢lires with that which was 
within. Thé Pharisees had the fair exterior ; but within they 
were, like the graves, full of corruption,—“ iypocrisy and 
iniquity.” It is a noticeable and suggestive fact that in the 
passage in Luké 11: 44, which bears & somewhat striking 
similarity to this passage iti Matthew, the comparison is with 
the sepulchres before they are whitened,“ the tombs which 
appear not;” and that the point made is that, by contact 
with the Pharisees, men are defiled. As Godet expresses it: 
* According to Numbers 19 : 16, to touch a grave rendered a 
man unclean for eight days, as did the touch of a dead body. 
Nothing more easy, then, than for oné to defile himself by 
totiching with His foot a grave on a level with the ground, 
without even suspecting its existence. Such is contact with 
the Pharisees: met think they have to do with saints: they 
yield themselves tip to their influetice, and bectnie infected 
With their spirit of ptide and hypocrisy, against which they 
were fot put on théit guard.” The two figurative representa- 
tions miove thus from opposite starting-points, as it were; but 
they both set forth the feal chafacter of the persoris whom they 
déscribé, As related to the outward show, these meh are fait 
and beautifil, while Within they are all wrong and unright 
eous, As felated to their influence upon others, the iniquity 
within does tot manifest itself at the first sight, and so men 
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who come under their influence are defiled before they are 
aware of it. The men who are full of hypocrisy and iniquity 
—the two together—may always be represented in the light 
of both applications of this figure. They appear outwardly 
to be righteous, but inwardly they are unrighteous. They 
“ appear not,” in another sense, and men who meet them do 
not at once know what they really are. The words in Luke, 
it will be noticed, are placed at an earlier point in the narra- 
tive than they are here. They are connected, however, with 
words similar to those which precede and follow these in the 
same chapter in Matthew’s record. 

Verses 29-31.— Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypo- 

crites ! for ye build the sepulchres of the prophets, and garnish the 
tombs of the righteous, and say, If we had been in the days of our 
fathers, we should not have been partakers with them in the blood 
of the prophets. Wherefore ye witness to yourselves, that ye are 
sons of them that slew the prophets: The charge here made 
against the Pharisees is one which bears justly against many, 
in all ages, who have the same spirit. The peculiarity of the 
Pharisees of whom Jesus was speaking—the Pharisees of his 
own generation—consisted, so far forth as the matter here in 
hand was concerned, in the fact that, with the same perse- 
cuting spirit which their fathers had, they were ready hypo- 
critically to disown the acts of the latter, and adorn the tombs 
of those whom they killed. We who assail and try to destroy 
the Christian teachers of to-day whom we oppose, are ready 
to bless and praise the teachers of the last generation or cen- 
tury whom our ancestors assailed and endeavored to destroy. 
We say, If we had lived when they lived, we should not have 
acted as they acted; but we go on acting, in our own day, 
after the same manner. In case this is true of us, we bear 
witness, in our very condemnation of our fathers, and in our 
very act, in which we glory, of praising the persecuted prophets 
of the former day, that we are the true children of those whom 
we condemn. So incisive and penetrating is the word of 
Jesus as it lays bare the hypocrisy of the soul, which is not 
only concealed from others, but is even sometimes hidden 
from the man himself. The hypocrisy of the Pharisees of 
Jesus’ time extended even thus far, and it was of the deepest 
dye where it self-approvingly disclaimed all participation in 
the sins which it was itself carrying forward to the new gen- 
eration. The builders and garnishers of the tombs of the 
prophets were just ready to put in execution their plot for 
murdering the great prophet, the Messiah himself. With 
respect to the expression, “the sepulchres of the prophets,” 
etc, Dr. Plumptre calls attention to the fact that “ four con- 
spicuous monuments of this kind are seen at the present day 
at the base of the mount of Olives, in the so-called Valley of 
Jehoshaphat, the architecture of which, with its mixture of 
debased Doric and Egyptian, leads archeologists to assign 
them to the period of the Herodian dynasty.” “These may 
well have been the very sepulchres of which our Lord spoke,” 
he adds, and also those to which he may have pointed. This 
view is held by some writers, but it may be regarded as doubt- 
ful whether there is any such definite reference in the words. 
It is not improbable that, in saying what is contained in verse 
30, the Pharisees expressed what they really thought. The 
“persecutors of the prophets” in modern times often sincerely 
think that they would not have persecuted the prophets of a 
former era, but it is because they do not understand them- 
selves. Their present persecution shows, though they may 
not realize it, that they are, in their spirit, children of their 
fathers. “The witnessing to yourselves,” in verse 31, is im- 
mediately connected with the words of verse 30, “ our fathers.” 
In speaking of them as your fathers, you bear witness that 
you acknowledge yourselves to be, and that you are, their 
sons. It seems evident, however, that the thought of the 
preceding verses is brought into the suggestions of this verse, 
and that Jesus means to intimate that in their whole attitude, 
and in the perpetuation of the spirit of the fathers, these men 
are, in spirit and temper, their true sons. In connection with 
this suggestion, we observe the easy and natural movement 
forward to verse 32. 

Verses 32, 33.—Fill ye up then the measure of your fathers. 
Ye serpents, ye offspring of vipers, how shall ye escape the judg- 
ment of hell? 1t must be borne in mind that these words are 
here represented as spoken just before the closing scenes of 
Jesus’ life. They undoubtedly have reference to the great 
crime which the Pharisees and Jewish rulers were about to 
commit, They seem to be spoken as if from the standpoint 
of hopelessness of reformation on the Pharisees’ part. If you 
have gone so far as you have, and will not reform, the only 
bidding or challenge to be given you is, to go on in your 
course to the bitter end,—complete what your fathers left 
incomplete; carry persecution of the righteous to its utmost 
limit. And as you do this, fill up the measure of their guilt, 
and so also of their condemnation. It seems very striking 
that here, at the end of his public ministry and work, Jesus 
should use the very words which John the Baptist had used 
just before that ministry was beginning. From the first to 
the last, in all this experience, the Jewish rulers and leaders 
showed the same spirit and character. They were ever ser- 
pents and the offspring of vipers,—deceitful, malicious, hypo- 
critical, malignant enemies of the true righteousness and of 
the great teachers of that righteousness. How could men of 
such a character—persisting in their evil purposes and ways, 





and filling up the measure of their fathers—escape the final 
and terrible condemnation ? : 

Verses 34-36.—Therefore, behold, I send unto you prophets, 
and wise men, and scribes: some of them shall ye kill and crucify ; 
and some of them shall ye scourge in your synagogues, and perse- 
cule from city to city: that upon you may come all the righteous 
blood shed on the earth, from the blood of Abel the righteous unto 
the blood of Zachariah son of Barachiah, whom ye slew between 
the sanctuary and the altar. Verily I say unto you, all these 
things shall come upon this generation: The word “therefore” 
(“because of this”), at the beginning of verse 34, seems to 
connect what follows with the thought suggested in verses 31,- 
82. The following verses (vs, 34-36) present that which was to 
take place in the providential ordering, and according to the 
great plan of God, in connection with, and in consequence of, 
that determined enmity to righteousness which characterized 
these men of whom Jesus was speaking. They had chosen 
their course and willfully followed it, refusing to yield to the 
messages and influences which God had sent forth. They 
were even about to fill up the measure of their fathers’ sin 
and their own by crucifying the messianic King. It was in 
accordance with this, that when the prophets, etc., came, they 
should be persecuted and killed.—I send: In the corres- 
ponding passage in Luke (Luke 11 : 49), the words used are, 
“Therefore also said the wisdom of God, I willsend unto them 
prophets and apostles.’ It would seem to be possible that 
the explanation of these words may be best discovered by 
starting from Luke’s passage, and that there is here a refer- 
ence to some passage in the Old Testament, such as 2 Chroni- 
cles 24: 19, or Proverbs 1 : 20-31, though not indeed a direct 
quotation fromit. If this explanation is the true one, Matthew 
may give the first words of the (as it were) citation, and the 
“I? may thus in Matthew, as in Luke, be “the wisdom of 
God.” With this explanation, the whole standpoint of time 
may be the past; but it may also be brought down into the 
present, and refer to what was now about to be done. This 
last reference of the passage in respect to time is generally 
assumed by the commentators; and accordingly the prophets, 
etc., are those who were sent forth by Christ and in his name. 
The threefold designation does not seem to be intended to 
describe three distinct classes of persons, but is rather an 
application of Old Testament terms to the preachers of the 
new kingdom. Teachers and preachers were now to be sent 
forth, who should do what corresponded with the work of 
prophets, etc., in the earlier times. The words which follow 
these, designating the preachers,—“some of them shall ye kill,” 
etc.,—are probably to be explained after a similar manner; 
that is, they are generally, rather than particularly, descrip- 
tive in their character, and are designed to set forth with 
emphasis the rejection and persecution of the divine messen- 
gers. The Jews of this time would act as their fathers had 
done, and thus the measure of the fathers would be filled up, 
—the measure of the sin as leading to, and making certain, 
the measure of the punishment. The words of Paul in 1 
Thessalonians 2: 15, 16, are suggestive in connection with 
these: The Jews, who both killed the Lord Jesus and the 
prophets, and drove out us, and please not God, and are con- 
trary to all men; forbidding us to speak to the Gentiles that 
they may be saved ; to fill up their sins alway: but the wrath 
is come upon them to the uttermost. The words of verse 35 
are probably intended to suggest the whole Old Testament era 
—the murder of Abel being the first recorded in the Old 
Testament, and that of Zachariah the last, according to the 
arrangement of the Hebrew canon. This view of the matter 
assumes that the Zachariah here referred to is the same with 
the one, whose death is mentioned in 2.Chronicles 24 : 20-22, 
and not the prophet Zechariah whose prophecy is found among 
the Old Testament books. The space at command here is not 
sufficient for the examination and discussion of this somewhat 
difficult point. But, as the case of this prophet answers satis- 
factorily to the demands of the passage in respect to the cir- 
cumstances of his death, the location of it in the order of the 
Hebrew books, the place where he was killed (“the court of 
the house of the Lord,” 2 Chron. 24: 21), and the words which 
he spoke as he was dying, “The Lord look upon it and 
require it,” we may believe that Jesus had his case in mind, 
and that he meant to say, in substance and in a rhetorical, 
rather than absolutely literal and exact, way; from the first 
case in the history to the last. The only difficulty connected 
with this view—the fact, that Zechariah in 2 Chronicles is 
said to be the son of Jehoiada, while here he is spoken of as 
the son of Barachiah—may perhaps be explained as an acci- 
dental! error of the evangelist or of a transcriber, or possibly 
the prophet Zechariah was a grandson of Barachiah and son 
of Jehoiada, and so was sometimes spoken of as son of the 
former, though strictly son of the latter, or possibly Jehoiada 
had twonames. Meyersays, “ Probably Jesus himself did not 
mention the name of the father (see Luke 11 : 51), and it was 
added from an original tradition,—the error being the result of 
confounding the person of Zachariah with the better known 
Zechariah the prophet, whose father was named Barachiah. 
This tradition was followed by Matthew.”—Between the sanc- 
tuary and the altar: The “sanctuary ” (which is here the proper 
rendering of the original, rather than “temple,” Auth. Ver.) 
was the innermost part of the temple, the Holy of Holies. The 





“altar” means the altar of burnt offerings, which stood in the 


priests’ court and in front of the sanctuary. The place desig- 
nated corresponds, accordingly, with that which is mentioned 
in 2 Chronicles 24 : 21: “the court of the house of the Lord.” 
The words of verse 36 carry forward and complete the thought 
of those which precede. They refer undoubtedly to the 
calamities which were about to come upon the Jewish nation, 
as connected with the destruction of Jerusalem, etc. On the 
thought of this verse Dr. Plumptre remarks: “ Men make the 
guilt of past ages their own, reproduce its atrocities, identify 
themselves with it; and so, what seems at first an arbitrary 
decree, visiting on the children the sins of the fathers, becomes 
in such cases a righteous judgment. If they repent, they cut 
off the terrible entail of sin and punishment; but if they harden 
themselves in their evil, they inherit the delayed punishment 
of their fathers’ sins as well as of their own.” The providen- 
tial plan and ordering move along the line of human action, 
and the measure of punishment is filled up as that of sin is 
filled. 
Verses 37-39.—O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, which killeth the 
prophets, and stoneth them that are sent unto her! how often 
would I have gathered thy children together, even as a hen gather. 
eth her chickens under her wings, and ye would not! Behold, 
your house is left unto you desolate. For I say unto you, Ye shall 
not see me henceforth, till ye shall say, Blessed is he that cometh 
in the name of the Lord: The language changes here from that 
of stern rebuke and denunciation to that of compassionate 
grief; and yet the same declaration of impending calamity 
is made, The connection of the words with what goes before 
is very natural, and we may easily believe that they were 
spoken at this time, though Luke gives them at an earlier 
point in his narrative (Luke 13 : 34, 35). The apostrophe to 
Jerusalem, as the one which killeth the prophets and stoneth 
them that are sent unto her, is in immediate relation to what 
is said in verse 34. Jerusalem is the centre and power of the 
Jewish people, the seat of the rulers and priests who were 
plotting the crucifixion, and the city to which Jesus had now 
come, that he might make his great sacrifice and offering of 
himself for the world.—How often: We can hardly explain 
these words, except on the supposition that Jesus had already 
been in Jerusalem more than once; and thus we find here, 
in the narrative of the earlier Gospels, an incidental confir- 
mation of the repeated visits to the city which John men- 
tions in his record of Jesus’ public ministry. The figure 
which Jesus employs here seems to suggest the idea of pro- 
tection against threatening calamities and evils. This is the 
chief thought of the context. But it suggests, also, all that 
loving care and protection which are naturally involved in 
the figure itself. Had Jerusalem yielded itself to his love 
and care, what would have been the greatness of its glory and 
joy in the Messianic kingdom! It would have entered into 
the fullness of a new and spiritual life, the old things passing 
away, and all things becoming new.—Ye would not: The 
responsibility for the fate awaiting the Jews is thrown upon 
themselves. They willfully and obstinately rejected the 
offered truth. They put to death the greatest of all the 
Divine messengers, the beloved Son.— Your house: This ex- 
pression is, by some, supposed to refer to the temple; by 
others, to the whole land and the whole polity of the Jewish 
nation; by others, to Jerusalem itself. Whichever view is taken, 
the main thought is substantially the same. The destruction 
before the city and the nation is strikingly set forth in the 
words. Not improbably, the reference is to the city itself. 
The reference in verse 39 seems to be to the time of the 
Lord’s second coming, or to that period when, after the full- 
ness of the Gentiles shall have come in, as Paul says, all 
Israel shall be saved. The words do not appear to exclude 
hope, but rather to suggest the possibility of it; and, if so, the 
long discourse moves, at its close, from the terrible denunciation 
which mainly fills it, to the utterance of sorrowful compassion, 
and then to the suggestion of a possible realization of blessing 
in the future, when the Jewish people themselves may say, 
as the rejoicing multitudes had now so lately said, “ Blessed 
is he that cometh in the name of the Lord.” 

Yale University. 





SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. FREDERIC GODET. 


The deeds of mankind are in God’s eyes often entirely dif- 
ferent from what they seem to be in man’s eyes. When the 
Jews contemporary with Jesus raised monuments to the 
prophets who had been put to death by their ancestors, every- 
body would have praised their piety. But Jesus, the searcher 
of hearts, recognized it simply as a witness to the moral 
responsibility which unites the sin of the sons to that of the 
fathers. “ Your fathers killed, you bury; it is one and the 
same work.” A kiss isa sign of affection—but the kiss of 
Judas! To receive the sacrament is to be united to God; 
but how many communions there are which are only a means 
of making one’s self easy about the distance that he lives from 
God! How many nuptial blessings, instead of being, for the bride 
and bridegroom, the entrance into a life of blessing and grace, 
are only the beginning of a life from which the Divine bless- 
ing will be banished, and which will disappoint the hope of 
the church into which the new family is joyously received! 





How many actions in reality are the opposite of that which 
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they seem to be! “There is nothing hid, which shall not be 
inanifested.” The words of Jesus whieh we are studying, 
and whieh show the hearts of his atdiétice in a bright light, 
are only in ariticipation of the complete revelation whieh 
awnits us all, 

‘The greatest blessings which are granted to us thay be 
changed by ourselves into means of condemnation. Oana 
greater blessing conie to a family, 4 city, or a country, than 
tu see a troop of prophets and wise men arrive in its midst, 
who make it resplendent with light from above? But if this 
light, iristead of exciting joy and finding a ready welcome, 
provokes repugnance and anger, if it incites hearts to a more 
pronotinved fevolt against God and his Christ, it becomes the 
signal for petdition; and it may be that, on this ocvasion, 
the judgment which has been for 4 long time impending over 
this house, this city, this people, eomes finally to maturity, 
and falls upon them, not only for this last sin, but for ail 
those which have preceded it, and prepared the way for it. 
History furnishes other examples thah that of the Jewish 
people. There are times when a natiom is brought to an 
aecount for the old sin, of its fathers; an individual, for those 
of all his past life. These terrible hours are those whieh fol- 
low a last visit from God. 

What tenderness in this cry of grief and pity: Jerusalem; 
Jetusalem! The charity of Jests towatd the most hardened 
sinnefs is unfathomable; it never grows weary of seeking to 
spread over them its wings of nierey, to protect them from 
the Divine chastisernent which they have so long deserved. 
But this love respetts huinan liberty, dnd does not maké 
itself obtrusive. “Ye would not,” says the Lord. Man can 
resist all the appeals, all the benefits, all the long-suffering; 
all the warnings, all the meatis by which God seeks to induce 
man to returh to him, and to draw him to himself. Jesus 
would not have wept over Jerusalem, if there had been any- 
thing left to do for its salvation. Tears are a sign of weakness; 
the strong man who weeps thereby sliows that he can do 
nothing mofe, and that his will is broken against another 
will which he cannot bend. What a great afd fortiidable 
ptivilege is that of human liberty! “I would... and ye 
would not.” In the struggle with God, it is man who is thé 
conqueror, but not after the thanner of Jacob, 

It is God, however, who will have the last word when face 
to fave with the rebellious people. Tliese Jews who now say, 
“We will not!” willery one day, “ Blessed is he that cometh 
in the name of the Lord!” They will see him who now 
leaves them to their own fate, to guard fot theniselves their 
Holy Land, their holy city, théir holy place,—they will seé 
hini descend on thé elouds to rejoice the chosen péople by his 
presence; and they will turn with confusion to reedive 
him. Like St. Paul, Jesus here arinotinces clearly the future 
eonversion of Israel, and its salvation as a nation. “For if the 
easting away of tliém be the reeonciling of the world, what 
shall the receiving of them be, but life from the dead?”—a 
river of life which will water all Christendotit (Rom, 11:15). 

Neuchatel, Switeerland, 





THE KING'S FAREWELL. 


BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


If, with the majority of authorities, we exclude verse 14 
from the text, there are, in this chapter, seven woes, like seven 
thunders launched against the rulers; They are scathing ex- 
posures, but, as the very word implies, full of sorrow as well as 
severity. They are not denunciations, but prophecies, warn- 
ing that the end of such tempefs must be mournful. The 
Wailing of an infinite eonipassion, rather than tlie accents of 
anger, sounds in them; and it alone is heard in the outburst 
of lamenting in which Christ’s heart runs over, as in a@ pas- 
sion of tears, at the close, The blending of sternness aid 
pity,*each perfect, is the characteristic of this wonderful close 
of our Lord’s appeals to his nation. Could such tones of love 
and righteous anger joined have been sent echoing through 
the ages in this Gospel, if they had not been heard? 

1. The woe of the whited sepulchres, The first fouir woes are 
directed mainly to the teachings of the scribes and Pharisees; 
the last three to their characters. The two first of these fasten 
on the same sin, of hypocritical holiness. There is, however, 
a difference between the representation of hypocrites under 
the metaphor of the clean outside of the cup and platter, and 
that of the whited sepulchre. In the former, the hidden sin 
is “extortion and excess ;” that is, sensual enjoyment wrongly 
procured, of which the emblems of cup and plate suggest 
that good eating and drinking are a chief part. In the latter, 
it is “iniquity,”—a more general and darker name for sin. In 
the former, the Pharisee is “blind,” self-deceived in part or 
altogether; in the latter, stress is rather laid on his “appear- 
ance unto men.” The repetition of the same charge in the 
two woes teaches us Christ's estimate of the gravity ahd fre- 
quency of the sin. 

The whitened tombs of Mohammedan saints still gleam in 
the strong sunlight on miany a knoil in Palestine. If the tal- 
mudical practice is as old as our Lord’s time, the annual 
whitewashing was lately over. Its purpose was not to adorn 
the tombs, but to make them conspiduous, so that they might 
be avoided for fear of defilement. So he would say, with ter 


4 sign of corruption, and a warring to keep away from them: 
What a blow at their self-complacency! And how pfofoundly 
true it is that the more punetiliously white the hypoerite’s 
outside, the more foul is he within, and the wider a berth 
will all discerning people give him! The terrible foreé of 
the figure needs no dwelling on, In Christ’s estimate, such 
a soul was the very dwelling-place of death; and foul odors 
and worms and corruption filled its sickening retesses. Terri+ 
ble words to come from his lips into which grace was poured, 
and bold words to be flashed at listeners who held the life of 
the speaker in their hands! There are two softs of hypo- 
crites, the conscious and the unednscious; and thefe are ten 
of the latter for one of the former, and each ten times moré 
dangerous, Established religion breeds them, ahd they dre 
specially likely to be found among those whose businéss is te 
study the documents in which it is emibodied. These woes 
are not like thutider-peals rolling abové our leads, while tlie 
lightning strikes the earth miles away. A religion whieh is 
mostly whitewash is as common among us 4s ever it was in 
Jerusalém; arid its foul accompaniments of corruption 
becoming more fotten every year, as the whitewash is laid 
on thicker, may be smelt among us, and its fatal end is as sure. 
2. The woe of the sepulchre builders (vs. 29-36). In these 
verses we have, fitst, the specification of another forin of 
hypocrisy, consisting in buildiig the prophets’ tombs, and 
disavowing the fathers’ murder of them. Honoririg dead 
prophets was right; but honoring dead ones and killing liv- 
ing ones was consciotis or tinconscious hypocrisy. Tlie tethper 
of mind which leads to glorifying the past witnesses also leads 
to supposing that all truth was given by them; and hence 
that the living teachers, who carry their message farther, are 
false prophets. A generation which was ready to kill Jesus 
in honor of Moses, would have killéd Moses in honof of 
Abraham, and would not have had the faintest apprehension 
of the message of either. 

It is a great deal easier to build tombs than to accept teach: 
ings, and a good deal of the posthumous honor paid to God’s 
messengers ineans, “It’s a good thing they are dead, and that 
we have nothing to do but to put up a monument.” Bi- 
centenaries and ter-centeharies and jubilees do not always 
imply either the understanding or the atceptaice of the 
principles supposed to be glorified thereby. But the mag- 
hifiers of the past are often quite unconscious of the hollow- 
hess of theit admiration, and honest in their horror of theit 
fatliers’ acts; and we all need the probe of such words as 
Christ’s to pierce the skin of otr lazy reverence for out 
fathers’ prophets, and let out the foul matter below; namely, 
our own blindness to God's messengers of to-day. 

The statement of the hypocrisy is followed, in vegses 81-88, 
with its unmasking and condemnation. The words glow with 
righteous wrath at white heat, and end in a burst of ihdigna- 
tion, most unfamiliar to his lips: Three sentences, like triple 
lightning, flash from his pained heart. With almost scoriful 
subtlety he lays hold of their imagined words, to convict 
them of kindred with those whose deeds they would disown. 
“Our fathers, say you? Then you da belong to the same fam- 
ily, after all. You confess that you have their blood in your 
veins; and, in the very act of denying sympathy with their 
conduct, you own kindred, And, for all your protestations, 
spiritual kindred goes with bodily descent.” Christ here ree- 
ognizes that cliildren probably “take after their parents,” or, 
in modern seientific slang, that “heredity” is the law, and 
that it works more surely in the transmission of evil than 
of good. 

Then come the awful words bidding that generation “ fill 
up the measure of the fathers.’ They are like the other 
command to Judas to do his work quickly. They are niore 
than permission, they are command; but such a command as, 
by its laying bare of the true character of the deed in view, 
is love’s last effort at prevention. Mark the growing emo- 
tion of the language. Mark the conception of a nation’s sins 
as one through successive generations, and the other of these 
as having a definite measure, which being filled, judgment 
can no longer tarry. Generation after generation pours iis 
contributions into the vessel, and when the last black drop 
which it can hold has been added, ther comes the catastrophe. 
Mark the fatal necessity by which inherited sin becomes 
darker sin. The fathers’ crimes are less than the sons’. This 
inheritance increases by each transmission. The clock strikes 
one more at each revolution of the hands. 

It is hard to recognize Christ in the terrible words that fol- 
low. We have heard part of them from John the Baptist; 
and it sounded natural for him to call men serpents, and the 
children of serpents, but it is somewhat of a shock to heat 
Jesus hurling such names at even tlie most sinful. But let 
us remember that He who sees hearts, has a right to tell harsh 
truths, and that it is truest kindness to strip off masks which 
hide from men their own real character, and that the revela- 
tion of the divine love in Jesus would be a partial and impo- 
tent revelation if it did not show us the righteous love which 
is wrath, There is nothing so terrible as the anger of gentle 
compassion, arid the fiercest and most destructive wrath is 
“the wrath of the Lamb.” Seldom, indeed, did he show that 
side of his character; but it is there, and the other would not 
be so blessed as it is, unless this wete there too. 
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ahd yet inherited their spirit, they too would have theit 

propliets, and wotild slay them. God goes on sending his 

messengérs, beeduse wé reject thém; and thé more deaf mer 

aré, the more does he peal his words into their ears, That is 

merey and compassion, that all men may be saved atid tome 

to the knowledge of the truth; but it is judgment teo, and its 

foreseen éffect mtist be fegarded as part of the divine purpose 

in it; Christ’s desire is one thing, his purpose another: His 

desire is that all should find itt his gospel the savor of life; 

but his purpose is that, if it be not that to any, it shall be to 

them thé savor of death, Mark, too, the authority with 

which he, in the face 6f these scowling Pharisées, assumes the 

distinct divine pferogative of sending forth inspiféd men, who, 

as his messengers, shill stand on a level with the prophets of 
old. Mark his silence about his own fate, which is only 
obseurély hinted in the command to fill up the measure of 
the fathers: Observe the detailed enutneration of his méssen- 
gers’ gifts,—“ prophets” under diteet inspitdtiori, like those 
of old, which may especially refer to the apostles; “ wise men,” 
like a Stephen or an Apollos; “scribes,” such as Mark and 
Luke; and many @ faithful man sirice, whose pen has loved 
to write the name dbove every name. Note the detailed 
prophecy of their treatrhent, which begins with slaying and 
goes down to the less sevefe seourging, and thehte to the 
milder persecution. Do the three punishments belong to the 
thrée classes of messengers, the severest falling to thé lot of 
the niost highly endowed, and even the quiet penman being 
hunted from eity to city? 

We need hot wriggle and twist to try to avoid admitting 
that the calling of the martyred Zacharias, “the son of Bara- 
chias,”’ is at efror of some one’s; who confused the author of 
the prophetic book with the person whose murder is narrated 
in 2 Chronicles 24; We do riot ktiow who hiade the mistake, 
or how it appears in our text, but it is not honest to try to 
slur it over: The punishtetit of léng ages of siti, eartied on 
from father to son; doés in the course of that history of the 
world, whieh is a part of the judgment of the world, fall upon 
one generation, It takes centuries for the mass of heaped-up 
sin to become top-heavy ; but when it is, it buries one génera- 
tion of those who have worked at piling it up, beneath its 
down-rushing avalanche. 

“The mills of God grind slowly, 
But they grind exceeding small.” 

The Gatastrophes of natioiial histories ate pteparéd for by 
eotitindous ventufies. The generation that laid the first 
powder-horn-full of the train are dead and biiried long before 
the explosion which sends 6onstituted ofder aid institutiotis 
sky-high. The tiisery is that often the generation which has 
to pay the penalty has beguti to awake to the sin, and would 
be glad to friend it, if it could, England in the seventeenth 
eentufy, Frafice in the eighteenth, Americain the tiineteenth, 
had to réap harvests from sifis sown lotig before. Such is the 
law of thé judgment, wrought out by God’s providence in his- 
tory: But there is another? judgment, begun here and per- 
fected hereafter, in which fathers arid sons shall éach bear 
their own burden, atid reap accurately the fruit of what they 
have sown. “The soul that sitineth, it shall die.” 

8. The parting wail of rejected love. The lightning flashes 
of thé sevenfold woes end in 4 rain of pity and tears, His 
full heart overflows in that sad ery of lamentation over the 
long-ootitintied foiling of the efforts of a love that would fain 
have foridled and defended. What intensity of feeling is in 
the redotibled naming of the city! Héw yearningly and wist- 
fully he calls, a8 if he might still win the faithless one, and 
how lingeringly unwilling he is to give up hope! How mourn- 
fully; rather thah acctsingly, he reiterates the acts which 
had riin through the whole history, using a form of the verbs 
which suggests continuance, and is almost eqtiivalent to outs 
==“ murderess,” and “stoner”! Mark, too, the matter-of-course 
way in which Christ assumes that he sefit all the prophets 
whort, through the generations, Jerusalem had stoned, But 
who cari worthily speak the overflowing tenderness and con- 
descension of the image of the mother-bitd seeking to gather 
the chickens under her wings? It reminds one of the con- 
trasted figure, in Deuteronomy, of the eagle bearing her young 
oti her bfoad pinions. But Christ goes for his emblem to the 
barnyard. The lowlier ereature more exalts the thing imaged. 
The ¢hickens nestling under the mother’s wings are in a warm, 
safe place, whatever birds of prey may be oft the wing; atid 
men pressing close beneath the covert of his wings feel the 
beat of his heatt, atid ate sheltered from every evil. The 
patient, lorig-continued call of his love is wondrously set forth ; 
and not less vividly, the great mystery that men can, and the 
not sinaller mystery that men will, refuse so sweet atid sure a 
hiding-place. “ Ye would not” is the complaint of thwarted 
love, repelled and grieved rather than angry, and wondering 
at meti’s folly as mtich as at their sin. The silly chicken that 

will stray, heedless of the mother’s call, will surely be snapped 
up by the hawk; and what can come to a man who will not 
have Christ's offered protection and love, except ruin? 





The woe eds with the double prophecy that that geuera- 


So the lament pusves into the soldmin findl leave-taking, 
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With which our Lord closes his ministry among the Jews, and 
departs from the temple. As, in the parable of the marriage 
feast, the city was emphatically called “ their city ;” 90, here, 
the temple, in whose cotrts he was standing, aid which he 
was to quit forever ih a mothent, is called “yottr house,” 
pecduse his departure is thé withdrawing of the trite Shechi- 
tiah. It had been the house of God: now he casts it off, ahd 
leaves it to thet to do as they will with it, The saddest 
punishinent of long-totitinued rejection of his pleaditig love, 
is that it ceases at last to plead. The bitterest woe for those 
#ho refuse to retider to him the fruits of the vineyard, is to 
get the vineyard for their own, undisturbed. Christ’s ttmost 
* yetribution for obstinate blindness is to withdraw from ott 
sight. All the woes that were yet to fall in long, dreaty suc- 
cession on that nation, sd long continued in theit sin, so lotig 
coritititied in their misery, were hiddeti in that solemn 
departure of Christ from the henceforwatd empty teniple. 
Let us fear lest our tinfuithfulniess meet thé like penalty! 
But eveti the departure does not end his yeathings, ot close 
the long story of the coriflict between Gol’s besteching love 
and their tnbelief. The tite shall come when the nation 
shall oncé thoré lift up, with deeper, truer adoration, the 
hosainas of the triumphal entry. And then a. believing 
Israel shall seé their king, and setvée him. Christ never takes 
final leave of any man in this world. It is éver possible that 
dumb lips shall be openéd to welcome him, though long 
rejected; and his withdrawals are his efforts to bring about 
that Opening. When it takes place, how gladly does he 
teturh to the heart which is now his tetmple, and unveil his 
betty to the lorig-darkened eyes! 
Mazichester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 
THE LAST WARNING. 


The word-battles are ended. There are no other such 
in literature. Cliques of men opposed to each other united 
to assail Christ from different points. Chief priests and 
scribes combined to lead the first assault; chief priests and 
elders the second; Pharisees took counsel together to ensnaré; 
Sadducees plied their artillery of logomachy ; theii all com- 
bined to thrust forward a pettifogging lawyer. The result is 
always the sime. The two-edged sword of his miotith enters 
thé armor at the first stroke, and is turned in the wound, till 
“neither durst any man...ask him any more questions.” One is 
reminded that the convicted wedding guest wasspeechless; and, 
that at the convictions of the final judgments, no prisonér arises 
to say a word whi setitence should hot be passed. A man con- 
victed, in one of our cotirts, of the murder of his father and 
tnother, once pleaded for mitigation of his sentence on the 
grotind that he was a poor, lone orphan. Even such crime 
atid presumption have nothing to plead before this Judges 

Now comes this chapter of final wartiings: charges of pride, 
usurpation, making men the children of hell, forswedring, 
. pettifogging, being whited sepulchres, murderers, offspring of 
vipers, which evoke not an answering hiss, They only 
wriggle to sée where they cai sttike their poisotious fangs in 
the dark. 

Yet, in all this denunciation, there is no sign of wrath. 
How is it possible that, in all this victory, there should be no 
inflation of pride, no exultation, in the coming vengeance? 
How can the tenderness and tears of verse 87 follow the 
threatened punishments of verse 36? It is because Christ is 
a perfect man: 

“ His heaft is made of tenderness, his bowels melt with love.” 

Points: There is an ineffable meanness in perverted human 
nature, that can assault truth, justice, atid purity, if it opposes 
that humian nature. 

There is ati inipenetrable stupidity that will not see when 
it is defeated. 

There is a deadness tliat no denuticiation can stir, nor threat 
of putiishment can rouse. 

These men were the religious, honorable, respected, and 
leading members of society. God sees not as miaiisees. Man 
looketh at the outward appearance, his own as well as otliers, 
but God looketh at the heart. 

There is an infinite tenderness in the heart of the Judge, 
a “wideness iti God’s mercy, like the wideness of the sea,” 
but it never abates one jot or tittle of justice. 

Chtist is the same yesterday, to-day,and forever. He that 


judged the Jews, will judge us Gentiles. Repeat the golden 
text. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 


BY H, OLAY TRUMBULL. 


Which outwardly appear beautiful; but inwardly aré full of... 
all uncleanness (v. 27). Chatacter has a tendeyey to show 
itself in the outer man; and he who pefsists in doitig évil 
will come to have signs of his evil doing in his face and form: 
But it takes time for the inmer tan to destroy all vestiges of 
good in the outer man; and thefe aré thosé who still appear 
beautiful outwardly, while inwardly they are full of all un¢lean- 
ness, Man sees the outward ajpearanice of his fellqws. God 
judges that which is within. He whi is yet able to make a 





fair show Otitwardly, while he ktiows himself to be full of 
Vileniéss, must tinderstand that God sees him as he is now, and 
that, if he persists in his present course, man alsd will eome 
to seé him at his worst; fort it is the intier mari which steadily 
shapes and finally cotittols the outer thar. 

Ye build the sepulehres of thé prophets, ... tnd sdy, If we had 
been tn the days of ovr futhers, we should not have been partakers 
with them in the blood of the prophets. Wherefore... ye tte 
sons of them that slew thé prophets (v8. 29-31). How nitich 
there is of all this in our day among dur sort of people! We 
are very reddy to adtit that oti fathers Had their fatilts, and 
even if we do hot say that wé shold have been better than 
they wete in theit day, we are quite sure that Wé area great 
deal better now that they were then. We wouldt’t be hatd 
on Quakers or Baptists, It is only the Jews that we wWatit to 
shut out of our hotels, and it is only thé Roman Catholits 
that we want laws against. We wouldn’t pérsécuté witches. 
Of course we wouldn't. It is the Chiriman and the Indian 
and the Negro that we are dowi dt. We don’t tolerate lot- 
téties; fot we. So long as we tah havé pfogressive etichre 
and church-fair raffles we don’t heed lotteties. What a set 
of meti our fathers were! It hardly séethy that we tai be 
their children. But we are! 

All these things shll come upon this generation (¥. $6). Tt is 
this generation that we have the cliief responsibility for. Yet 
this generation is tiot the one that We afe the readiést to thihk 
of, when we read the words of ouf Lotd coricernitig the sits 
aud the dangers of those who wete tibotit lilin when he was 
here 6n edith. We can see clearly just whefe the Jews were 
at fault; but we cannot see so clearly wherein we are like 
them. Ten of us can poiiit out the application of the severest 
words of our Lord to the fatilts of thé Pharisees, whefe otié 
Gari see jiist where those words have a special bearing on the 
ways of Presbytetians, or Methodists, ot Haptists. Yet just 
a8 out Lord is the saitie yesterday and to-day atid forever, so 
the teachings of ouf Lord are for otie time as well as for 
another; and his lessoris of counstl arid of Waiting are how of 
chiefest importaiite to thosé of this getieration. 

How often would Ihave gathered thy thildren together, even as a 
hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, and ye would not! (v. 87.) 
The love of 4 ttite friend never fails. But to love unfailingly 
is not always to secute a réturn of love. And if ore has doné 
everything in his power in proof of his love, yet without effect, 
what remaitis forhim todo? Nothing but to keep on loving; 
and that he willdo. Whocan question that Jestis of Nazareth 
did evetything in his power to show his love to thosé to whom 
hé came? Yet they would not recognize aid rettitn his love. 
What feriained for him to do? Only to keepon loving; anid 
that he did do, that he contitiues to do. It is not becatise the 
love of Jesus fails that any ate sépatated from hith forever. 
How often would I have gathered thee to myself! is still his 
tendet word of loriging love. “And yé would not!” “And 
ye wotild tiot!” There is the feason of all the trouble of all 
those who fail to be sharers in the blessedness of Christ’s love. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D: 


Before proceeding to the lesson itself, the teacher must 
explain to the class the reasons for the fierce denunciations 
tliat fell from the Saviour’s lips. Dr. Pentecost says: “ He 
came to seek and to save that which was lost; and no one, 
however sinful, who took refuge at his feet, ever found him 
failing in meicy. Those chiefs and conspirators, however, 
had beet upon his path, like bloodhoutids, for three years. 
They had not only abused the Scriptures, and wrested them 
to the hurt of their own soiils, but also to the destruction of 
the souls of all tle people who wére taught to look up to 
them as religious guides. For three years he had patiently 
dealt with them, reasoning arid pleading with them, by pre- 
cept and parable. But they hated the truth, and despised 
the light. As Canon Farrar says: ‘Since Love had played 
her part in vain, Justice leaped upon the stage’ And why 
should not our Lord pronounce this woe? Why should fot 
his holy nattire blaze with a divine wrath agaitist sin? Is 
sin never to be rebuked? Is hypocrisy never to be inmasked? 
Is moral indignation tio necessary part of the divine nature?” 
In this way make clear the prevailing citcumstances which 
led to the utterance of the burniiig words of our lesson. 

Looking now more closely at thie lesson itself, we inay see 

1. A Fearful Charge—This was the charge of hypocrisy. 
Whiat aroused the wrath of the Saviour was that tliey pre- 
tended to be so holy, and yet were full of all mdiiner of evil, 
They prayed, and went to the temple, and were full of all 
kinds of ceremonies, and yét they neglected the more impor- 
tant matters of the law. To holy men who were dead they 
paid great reverence, but to the holy men who were living 
they had no regatd at all; Like whited sepulchres they 
were,—outwardly beautiful, but inwardly full of corrtiption. 
Gilded cups they were,—attractive without, but full of poison 
within. Mark, the Master was not finding fault with them 
for being wicked. Zaccliets had beén wicked ; but the Saviour 
feéeivéed him, arid forgave him all his sins. Peter orice ctirsed, 
ard swore to a lie; but Jésus forgave him as well. Toward 
the penitent sinner Jéstis Was always divinely tender. No 
prodigal ever canie hottie with rags ever 06 filthy, but what 











he wad heartily welcomed afd edited for. That was tiot the 
trotblé, The foot of their offeriding lay in theit Knowledge 
of the right, together with theit persistétit pravtice of the 
Wrotig: Now stop a momierit, arid think. Do we fiot all 
tightly Kate & cottnterfeit,<whether it be a counterfeit dollat 
of # couritetfelt friend? Is not Boclety trying all the titne to 
detect atid dject counterfeits of all kitids? And the more 
valtiable the thing counterfeited, the thors we are on the look- 
ut apfaitist it. A Coiititetfelt cent is a small thing, but a 
dutiterfeit otiéchundred-dollat bill we all wotld carefully 
thard agtinst. Bat of all counterfeits in the world; a counter: 
feit Christlati fs the very worst. This ts jtist what the Phari- 
sees were, and this ix the feason that the Mastet inveighed 66 
bitterly agaitist then. They were professors of religion, but 
they were trot possessors of it. In the sattie Way I think the 
WratH of the Saviotr will hot be 8 severe upon the heathen 
as it will be tipon those who, while they profess to be follow- 
ets of ils, ate yet not trie disciples. Church-membets they 
fiay be, but their names are tot written ih the Lamb’s Book 
of Life, That will be att awful day for theri whien theit 
hypocrisy is distovered, atid they ate cast out into outer dark- 
fiess forever. 

2. A Fearful Prophecy.—Jesus ktiew theit hearts, atid thete- 
fore hé could ptedict their end. Their past was 4 prophecy 
of theit flititré careet. Hypoctites could do, fot holy, but 
vitly hellf#h deeds. Only when discase Gin produce health, 
ati sin beat the friit of holiness, The words of the Saviour 
caine true, atid what he said they would do, that in after years 
they did. But i# the same way our past lives are a prophecy 
of dtif futtire deeds, Many sinners will not quite believe this, 
They think that in sortie otctlt way they are going to sow 
one kind of seed, and reap another kind of fruit. But how 
Gai ah tinteépetitant heart ever produce ahything but impéni- 
tetit deeds? Man is what his heart is. If that is evil, thet 
he is evil. If that is good, thet he is good. So that until 
the sinner turn and ask for a change of heart, he never will 
Wart té do ahything but deeds of dafkticess, Sin must be 
killed, Gr it #ill go orf forever producing the same kind of 
fruit. Past tibelief produces futtire unbelief; atid the fact 
that up till to-day you have refiised to repent, is a ptoof (86 
far a8 it goes) that you will teftise to repent in the future. 
Proof positive? Yes, with one exception. What is that 
exceptioti? Present tépentante. It was open to atiy Phari- 
sed totepent. If he had done so, he would have beet: received 
ad freely a6 Zaccheus was. So the door is open to any oné 
to-day to réperit. If he does so, he will find triercy, as Peter did, 

8. A Wail of Sorrow.—This wail justifies the preceding 
fiette déentticiations. It proves that it was in no vindictive 
spirit that the Master poured otit his cofdemtiations. “ Yé 
would not,” is the very pith of all his words of condemnation. 
—not “Ye knew not,” nor “ Ye could not,’ but “Ye knew and 
could, but ye would not come unto me.” Here was the barb 
of the arrow of divine judgment; The way was open, but 
they would not enter it; the truth was plain, but they shut 
their eyes. Now, if this was the case with the Pharisee, what 
is our case? Are we not in the very same coridemnation? 
See! every Sunday-school scholar knows enough to be saved. 
If somé Chinaman were to come to tis and ask the way of 
eternal life, any one of ud could tell himi the way. And yet 
there are those in évery school wlio, knowing the way, will 
hot walk in it, To such the Saviour will say at the last: 
“ How often would I have gathered you as w hen gathereth 
her brood under her wings, bit ye would not!” Alas for 
the seliolar to whom hé must then add the words: “ Behold, 
your house is left unto you desolate.” 





A LAYMAN’S HINTS. 
BY GEORGE W. CABLE. 


The greatest pitched battle between simple truth and false- 
hood, faithfultiess arid unfaithfulness, ever fought, draws to 
its etid. The victorious General, in the lesson before ts, gives 
his last word ere he tuts atid leaves tlie field of victory. Of 
his enemies has fallen the silence of utter defeat. “No otis 
is able to answer him a word, neither dares any man ask hifi 
any more questions.” 

t'o tinderstand the titterance of these dreadful woes, we must 
remember that Jesus was in the temple to set up his kingdom 
itt the heats of mankind, and that the church of God already 
on earth thitst be given the amplest opportunity to accept hit 
and becoine his ehtirch, or be tejected and deposed in so far 
a it should eject him. Let us say again, the ruling powers 
in the chufch mtist be driven either to fepent and believe, 
of be itipeached, convicted, and deposed in the sight and 
from the trust and respect of the Common mass of priesthood 
atid laity, yet in stich a way that still whosoever will thay be 
saved. In tiercy to the Jewish people and the world, both 
living and utiborn, it was essential that these wicked leaders 
should be, by the power of truth atid weapons of peace, eut 
off. They were the offending right eye and right hand of the 
church of Ged. Upori them must fall the dread weight of a 
power greater and a spirit holiet than those of Elijah. 

Christ did not threnten the scribes and Pharisees with an 
atbitraty divitie fiat. In divitte mercy he warned them of 
the natural, fletessary, inevitable consequence of their cori- 
tumacy. He compassionately told them what, as it were, they 
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were forcing God to do. It is not always merciful to speak 
softly. Yet the severest words may be spoken in tones of 
solemn compassion, t 

It is in the concluding verses of our lesson that we get the 
true tone of Jesus’ awful words: “O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
... how often would I have gathered thy children.” Who 
may say that Matthew does not here, after his well-known 
fashion, subordinate order of incident to larger and clearer 
revelation? for Luke gives these closing words as spoken 
elsewhere and earlier. This is one of their lessons,—that we 
may rightly say things with faithful severity when we can 
accompany them with genuine tears of compassion, which we 
have no right to say until we can say them so. 

We must believe Christ took no satisfaction in these utter- 
ances. It is only our poor sinful natures that find comfort in 
giving the wicked a piece of our righteous mind. These woes 
are no retaliatory threats. God does not strike back at his 
human children. His chastisements may. bear a retributive 
aspect, for in the very necessities of good government they 
must bear the closest possible relation to the sins and deficien- 
cies that extort them; but they fall upon us, not for retribu- 
tion’s sake, but for mercy’s sake, to save us if we will let them, 
when we will let nothing else, save us. 

1. These scribes and Pharisees were showing forth only the 
same human nature common to us all. Wecan all make 
their mistakes, Not in church affairs and relations only, but 
wherever they are, they are sins; and they are everywhere. 
In politics, commerce, academical life, private society, wher- 
ever there is chance for the sclfish struggle for pre-eminence, 
there shows out our love for long robes, long prayers, market 
greetings, chief seats, and all the rest, especially to be called 
teacher, teacher. 

2. This death-in-life condition is possible still to the church 
generally, and to any church in particular, It is just as hard 
for the church, as for the average church-member, to give 
itself wholly to Christ. 

3. Especially are-tnen and churches in danger of deceiving 
themselves by honors to the dead and to the past, building 
the tombs of prophets, and saying, “ If we had been in the days 
of our fathers,” ete, Jesus teaches us that such self-righteous 
professions are the very symptoms that prove the presence of 
the identical spirit which kills prophets and stones apostles, 

4. These religious teachers and leaders were deposed, not 
for bad thinking, but for bad doing. There was room in God’s 
forbearance for them, even as religious oracles, to make we 
know not how many mistakes concerning the supernatural 
side of religion. All that was inexorably required of them 
was that they should sincerely seek for themselves and God’s 
people a fruitful sytrit of submission to his will and obedience 
to his bidding, and recognize and accept Jesus of Nazareth as 
the Messiah,—the way, the truth, and the life. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


It would be vain and unwise to try to teach very young 
children the meaning of all the verses of this lesson. They 
could not comprehend how a loving Jesus, dying to save, 
could have spoken the seemingly bitter words of these pro- 
nounced woes. Enough to teach of his last warning to those 
who found fault with him, and who even then had resolved 
to destroy his life. 

Jesus spoke many words of love, and many kind calls to 
follow him. Doryou remember any of them? He did many 
works of compassion. Can you tell of any? He spent days 
in weary work for suffering ones, and nights in prayer. He 
went to the temple, and taught in the last week of his life, 
when he knew the cruelty and pain that were soon to come to 
him. Who were his enemies? The very men whose work 
it was to teach the Scriptures to the people were the ones who 
would not believe in Jesus, would not confess that he was the 
Christ, would not listen to his words of love, would not learn 
from his parables. There was but one way left for Jesus to 
talk to them, and that was to show how their lives and their 
hearts looked in God’s sight. 

Jesus’ Warning.—It was his last warning to them,—one 
more talk to show them their sins. “Woe unto you, scribes 
and Pharisees.” What iswoe? Was it anger in Jesus’ heart 
when he said that trouble and pain and sorrow should come 
upon them? Was Jesus ever glad to have anybody suffer? 
If he had been pleased to see wicked people punished, do you 
think he would have come from heaven to be poor and 
despised on earth, to suffer and die in their place, so that the 
wicked could be forgiven? No; he did not hate even the 
scribes and Pharisees who tried to catch him in his talk, who 
asked him questions, trying to make him say something un- 
lawful, so that. they might have an excuse to put him to death. 
Jesus showed them that God knew their thoughts; and his 
love made him speak these words of warning, lest others 
should be like them. 

Whited Sepulchres.—As the people went along the high- 
roads to Jerusalem, going to keep the passover feast, they saw 
tombs and gravestones so white that their eyes were almost 
blinded when the sun shone on them; for it was the custom 
to whiten them in the spring. Jesus told the scribes and 





and clean on the outside, but within full of dead men’s bones 
and uncleanness. He meant that they outwardly kept all the 
rules of their worship,—fasted and made long prayers,—while 
their hearts were full of sin and disobedience. How did 
Jesus know? If he had not been God, could he have read 
their hearts while he looked at their long faces? He told 
them that they built and made beautiful the tombs of the 
prophets whom their own fathers had murdered, and then 
said: “If we had lived in their day, we would never have 
done so.” Was it true that they would not have done so? 
For whose life were they planning while Jesus stood warning 
them? Did it do any good to those murdered propliets to 
have their graves remembered and honored after they had 
been slighted and abused in life? Can wreaths and fragrant 
funeral flowers over the dead take away the memory of unkind 
words, or strife, or neglect? Remember that to scatter flowers 
and smiles in every day of life is better than all the tear- 
sprinkled garlands you could pile on a grave. Whom had 
God sent, as the last of his prophets, to his chosen people? 
With murderous thoughts and lying lips they were saying: 
“We would not have shed the blood of the prophets.” Jesus 
knew them, every one. He told them what they were going 
todo. Wise men and prophets were yet to come to them, 
and Jesus told them that they would “scourge and persecute 
and kill them.” Do you wonder that Jesus knew that blood 
would be upon their souls, and that they would have to suffer 
woe? Could God be just and holy, and not punish sin? 

Jesus Sorrowing.—How his great heart of love ached and 
wept over the beautiful city, the people in it, the priests in 
the temple, the scribes and Pharisees in its courts! He who 
was so full of compassion never spoke more tender, pitiful 
words than in his last mournful sorrow over the city that he 
loved. How he longed to save them! What more could he 
give than his whole earthly life, full of good works, and his 
willing death upon the shameful cross? How he grieved 
over their sins! How sadly he said of Jerusalem, “ Thou 
that killest the prophets, and stonest them which are sent 
unto thee”! How he had prayed for them! How many 
tender, pleading words he had spoken to his Father in those 
long nights of prayer, asking mercy for Jerusalem! How he 
felt like gathering the city-ful of sinners in his strong loving 
arms to save them from the sorrow they were bringing upon 
themselves! He was going to die for the whole world, to save 
to the uttermost. His blood would be a sin-offering and a 
sacrifice for anybody, everybody, who will accept. Must it 
be in vain for those chosen ones, the children of his love? 
Have you ever watched a mother hen? Have you ever seen 
her run and call her chickens to her in time of storm or fright, 
and so spread her broad wings as to cover them all warm and 
safe in a downy shelter? So Jesus said he wanted to do for 
those sinners. Did they care? Did they come to be saved? 

Ye Would Not.—Saddest of all sad words. Will they ever 
be said of you? There are children and young people who 
say, “I am sure God will forgive and save me; for my father 
and mother have prayed for me all my life.” True, you will 
never know all the prayers and tears that follow many a child 
day and night, year after year. But unless you will pray for 
yourself, you will too late remember the prayers and tears for 
you, when the same loving Saviour will repeat those words: 
“Ye would not.” Even the tears and prayers of the Son of 
God did not save Jerusalem and its sinners from woe and 
sorrow. 

A Clean Heart.—The trouble with the scribes and Phari- 
sees was not in their outward behavior so much as that their 
hearts were filled with uncleanness and sin. A clean heart 
will make a righteous life. Can you make your own heart 
clean? Long ago King David had sinned, and brought sor- 
row upon himself and others; but he prayed to the only One 
who could change his heart, and asked with bitter tears: 
“Create [that is, make new] in me a clean heart.” God is 
just as ready and willing to-day to hear and answer, and to 
make your heart clean from wrong thoughts and evil doings, 
and fill it with love for himself. 

A Right Spirit.—He will renew your mind, change it, and 
keep it changed. He will turn your will from loving sin to 
loving to do good, and trying to serve him with a meek and 
quiet spirit. He will give his grace and set up his kingdom 
in your heart so you will love the good things you used to 
hate, and hate the bad things you used to love. He will 
make you right within, and then your outward life will be 
right and true; for he will hear and hourly help every one 
who will earnestly pray David’s prayer for a clean heart and 
a right spirit. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY SELAH MERRILL, D.D., LL.D. 


“Wuutrep SEPULCHRES... ToMBS OF THE PROPHETS.” — 
The general style of graves in the East, whether Moham- 
medan, Jewish, or Christian, is the same. There is built over 
the body a rude stone structure with a flat surface raised one 
foot or more above the ground. On this the Jews carve 
an inscription. Christians carve, besides, the cross, or some 
other emblem. Mohammedans frequently erect on this plat- 
form, at the head of the grave, a stone a few inches high, and 


Pharisees that they were like these whitened tombs,—beautiful | this may or may not bear an inscription, Mohammedan 


graves are readily distinguished from others. All graves in 
that country seem short, and it is a fact that they are seldom 
as long as the body of a man. I do not know the reason for 
this. Each religion has its own graveyard. A few graves are 
covered with a thin coating of plaster, while others are white- 
' washed ; but in any graveyard the majority of the graves are 
in a sadly neglected condition. The graveyard is a place of 
public resort ; people go there for picnics, and young men and 
boys for any simple or childish games in which they may 
engage. Not infrequently it is used as a drill-ground for sol- 
diers. Public paths often lead through graveyards, and in 
various ways many graves are ruined or obliterated. In case 
of a great rabbi, or of a Mohammedan saint or prophet, a . 
more elaborate structure (called Wely) will be raised, and kept 
in tolerable repair, for the reason that many people visit it, 
and it may also be used as a praying-place. Some tombs of 
this kind are very old. These are always plastered or white- 
washed, so that they are conspicuous objects in a landscape, 
All over Palestine one finds tombs in the rocks, generally on 
some hillside. The majority of these have been ruined, but 
a few are in a good state of preservation, and these illustrate 
how they were built. To excavate such chambers or places 
for bodies in the solid rock must have been costly work, and 
it is not probable that the common people were buried in this 
manner. Kings and people of wealth built such sepulchres, 
of which many examples are found in the Old Testament; and 
in the New Testament we have the case of Joseph of Arima- 
thea (Matt. 27 : 60), and according to Josephus (Antiquities 
18: 4-6) Herod Philip built such an one for himself in the 
eastern Bethsaida. About Jerusalem and other places there 
are frequently found in artificial rock chambers, which exca- 
vations bring to light, numbers of stone boxes that look like 
coffins or caskets such as would be suitable for children from 
six to twelve years of age, for they are of different sizes. Some 
of these are plain with flat lids; others with flaring sides, oval 
lids, and various symbols or figures carved upon them. These 
boxes, where they have not been disturbed, contain bones, 
more or less decayed. The object of them was this: In early 
times it was customary to bury bodies-in the earth without a 
coffin, and when the flesh was decomposed the bones were 
gathered and placed in these little coffins. I brought three 
such stone boxes with me to America. I might say that 
Mohammedans, Jews, and Greek Christians bury their dead 
in the earth without coflins, while the Latins, or Catholics, 
and Protestants use coffins as wedo in America. At the time 
of our Lord the custom of burying in sarcophagi was very com- 
mon. This had been the custom in Egypt, in the Phenician 
cities, and elsewhere, and I can only allude to it’in the brief- 
est manner. Sarcophagi are stone coflins of great weight and 
size, some of them even colossal. I have seen those that were 
double, and to lift the lids would require a dozen or more men. 
About Gadara, which is situated on the hills six miles southeast 
of the Sea of Galilee, there are scores of these coffins, and some 
of them are covered with beautiful ornamentation. At this 
place there appears to have been a cemetery of unusual size 
where the sarcophagi were not placed in the ground, but on 
raised platforms, with walks and shrubs between them so that 
this suburb became one of the attractions of that very inter- 
esting city. 


BY JACOB MAYER, PH.D. 


Tomss in AncrENT IsRAEL.—Sepulchres were not located 
Within the inhabited places, the Mosaic law concerning defile- 
ment by dead bodies prescribing, as it were, their situation 
outside the cities and villages. Thus they were found in 
groves and gardens of the wealthy, or near the highways on 
common ground, or even in out-of-the-way locations for better 
protection to both the graves and.the passers-by. Kings only 
and very distinguished men were permitted to have their 
tombs within the walls of a city. Ezekiel already (Ezek. 
39 : 15) makes mention of the passengers passing through the 
land, “ when they see a man’s bone, they were to build a sign 
by it,” that others passing the same way should know that 
they had to keep away from that spot, in order not to be 
defiled by a possible touch of that bone, which was to be 
buried by those set apart for this kind of religious work. In 
some way or other the tombs were distinguishable as such. 
Art and wealth produced handsome structures, which are still 
shown to travelers, as “the tomb of Zachariah,” “tombs of 
the judges” (Sanhedrin), “tombs of the kings,” etc. Then 
decorations with ornamental appendages marked the burial- 
places, especially those of prophets or other great men. In 
general, however, they were whitewashed, according to law, 
on the fifteenth day of the month of Addar (February), when 
the winter was over, and no effiicing of the distinguishing 
color by rain was to be feared any more before the feast of 
passover in the month of Nisan (March), at the time of the 
pilgrimage of all Israelitish males to Jerusalem. Not only 
the graves as places in which the corpses reposed were con- 
taminating, but also stones that covered and were set up on 
both sides of the grave (Chulleen, 72); hence the necessity of 
whitening, to make them distinguishable both at night and 
day time. The exterior of the graves then shone in purity, 
and still their touch polluted. Thus, in connection with 
Exodus 25 : 11, where God commands Moses to “ overlay the 





ark with pure gold, within and without,” Rabbah allegorizes 
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in Yoma,72b, “A disciple of the wise,” he says, “ whose 
ingide is not like his outside, is not a disciple of the wise.” 
He is a hypocrite with a “painted face,” one of the tseboo‘eem 
of wliom we read in Sotah, 226: “The dying king Alexander 
Jantieus said to his wife: Be not afraid of either the Phari- 
sets 6f their opporients, but bewaré of the ‘painted ones’ 
(tseboo‘eem), who, assuming the character and playing the role 
of sincere Pharisees, perpetrate deeds like Zimri (Num. 25: 
14), and claim the reward of Phineas (Num. 25 : 11+18).” 





BY THE REV. EZRA ISAAG, 


THe Jtpamext of GrnunNa—We give, in brief, some 
of the ideas of the ancietits about Gehenna. Its chief entrance 
is located in the holy city Jertisalem (Isa. 31: 9), in the 
valley of the son of Hinhom, between two palm-trees, and 
marked by ever-ascending smoke, Besides this, it has two 
éther gates! one in the wilderness (Num. 16 : 83), and one in 
the sea (Jonah 2:8). At the chief entratice, Father Abras 
ham is represented as seated, to intercede for and to save the 
salvable ones of lis childfen, Although its fire is everlasting, 
yet the tortures of Gehetina are somehow intermitted every 
Sabbath, Ordinary fire is only the sixtieth part of that of 
Gehenna. There is a short but impassable space between it 
and Paradise. The righteous in Paradise both see and heat 
the wicked in Geherina, atid glorify God for his righteous 
jiidgmetit. While the wicked also see the righteous beatified, 
and are troubled in their souls; and, with floods of tears, they 
thus acknowledge the justice of their sentence i “ Lord of the 
universe! Thou hast fairly judged, and fairly condemned ; 
fairly also hast thou prepared Gehenna for the wicked, and 
pafadise for the righteous!” 

“BLESseD is He THAT CoMETH ix THE Name oF THE 


Lorb.”—This is the emphatic greeting wherewith the | 7 


pious expect to salute both the Messiah and his forertiiner, 
Elijah. At the paschal feast, while the second part of the 
great hallel is sung (Psa, 115-118), and before they reach to 
Psalm 118 : 26, the wliole éompany around thé festive board 
keep silence, The first-born son, or another ih his absence, 
soletinly fises, and opens wide the door, as if to admit “the 
feet of him that bringeth good tidings, that publisheth 
peace.” This done, all present—men, women, and ¢hildfeti— 
shout with one accord, “ Blessed is he that cometh,” ete. It 
was in reference to this verse that Shabbathi Sebi, the false 
messiah of the sé¥etiteénth centtiry, boldly pronounced the 
unutterablé name of Jehovih, déeelating himself té be the 
blessed dné that camie in the nate of the Lord. An ancient 
hymn of the synagogue. beautifully expresses the yearnings 
of the devout for this coming: 
“Thy people, all the house of Israel, 
Aré waiting for the coming of the Redeemer; 
Fulfill the desire of those who ask 
On every side, from every corner, 
‘ Cothing, widy he coine With singing,’ e 
- . 7 e . 
“O God of Sebaoth! 
Fulfill unto us the prophecies : 
‘The mountains and the hills 
Shall break forth before yott into singing.’ 
Coming, may he ¢¢hie With singing. 


BY NAGEEB JOSEPH ARBEELY. 


“Wor Unto You.”—-The writer remenibers witnessing a 
lively dispute between two shepherd boys near Jacob’s weil, 
near Nablous, the ancient Shechem of the Sctiptures; The 
reprofching expression of otr lesson, “Woe tinted you!” 
(“Wailak!” in Atabie,) acconipanied with many epithets 
uticoinplimentaty to thé oppdtiéiit, and even his ancestors, 
Was alternately resorted to by tlie “tenders of herds,” with as 
itch effect a3 the stones adfoitly thrown from their slings. 
But to their credit it must be added that their quarrel 
resulted, not in the shedding of blood, but of milk,—which 
they exchafiged by drinking in restored friendship. 

“Yp Serpents.” “Ye GenenAtion 6r Virrns.” — 
Syrians look down upon the serpent as the most contemptible 
and deceitful of creeping creatures—symbolizing cunning and 
Witehcraft. Once during the month of Ramiadan, the writer 
was shopping in one of the bazaars of Damascus, when he 
approathed one of two merchants, who were tying with each 
other to attract his attention to theit wares, Thé 6tié who 
failed to effect a bargain eonsoled himself by edifying the 
buyer and his successful competitor with the suggestive 
insinuation that “the deception of people is cattied out by 
the eunning of snakes,” meaning thereby to call his opponent 
a “sneaking serpent,” and to inform thé puréhasér, perhaps, 
of his having been deceived by a “stiuike of a mérchat.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY Miss ANNA T. PEARCE: 


Give three instances of the efforts of thé Pharisees to 
entangle Jesus in his talk (Matt. 22: 16-46). How many woes 
against the Phariseesdoes Matthew record? What is the mean- 
ing of the nanie Pharisee? Give a brief histoty of the class. 
Why are the scribes mentioned 80 frequently in coniieétiofi with 
the Pharisees? What motive actuated them it all their 
works? (Matt. 23: 5-7.) Is it right, of wrong, to desire exalted 





position in the church for the sake of the honor attaching to 
the office? How ate we to learn the characters of men? 
(Matt. 7: 16-18.) Is condtict always a true index to charac- 
ter? (v. 27.) Whai is the meaning of the word “hypocrite?” 
When may we cease to guard our conduct? (Prov. 4: 23.) 
How does a man’s reputation often compare with his char- 
acter? (v. 28.) Are we, or are we not, always guilty of 
hypocrisy when there is not an exact correspondence between 
the two? What is the difference between hypocrisy and 
insincerity? Name some of the ways in which the Pharisees 
sought to proclaim their righteousness (v.29). Name some 
of the modern ways in which men do the same. What testi- 
mony did they give concerning their ancestry? (¥s. 30, 31.) 
How did they themselves dishonor the prophets? Why were 
judgments against Jerusalem delayed until this generation? 
(v. 32.) What penalty awaited thet greater thati all tem- 
poral ruin? (v. 33.) 

How did the nation in the first century aftet Christ conipare 
with their fathers when sitpilarly tested? (v. 84.) In what 
spirit should we condemin all evil? (Gal. 6:1.) What prophecy 
is contained in the blood of every martyr? (vs. 35, 36; Rev. 
6:9, 10.) How lohg had God’s forbearance been taxed by 
this crime? (Gen. 4:10.) What is the only clew whieh 
Scriptures affords to the last martyrdom named? (2 Chron. 
24: 20, 21.) Did Jesus eharge the guilt, or only lay the 
national penalty of former sing, upon that generation? How 
can we prevent the judgments of God for the past sins of our 
nation from falling upon us? (Jonah 3: 7-10.) Should we, 
or should we not, delight in the death of the wicked? (vs, 
37, 38.) How do we know that the rejection of the Jewish 
nation is not final? (¥. 39.) 


" BY EUGENE ‘TAPPAN. 


Teacher? Questions..1;'Gite the meaning of “woe unto 
you.” 2. How many*tinies is this phrase used in the chap- 
ter? 3, For what evil things were the woes uttered? 4. 
What is hypocrisy? 5. How does hypocrisy differ from holi- 
tiess? 6. How is 4 hypocrite like a whited tomb? 7. What 
whited tombs were in Jesus’ thought? 8. What hypocritical 
act did the seribes and Pharisees do? 9. What hypoefitical 
words did they say? 10. Of what wete they true witriesses? 
11, What were such children of such fathers likely to do? 
12. What strong language did their wickedness deserve? 
13. What does Jesus predict that they will do? 14. Whiat 
guilt will come upon the persécutérs? 15. Why is blood 
called righteous? 16. How mariy midttyrs are intended to 
be teferred to? 17. Why the exptesion “Ye slew”? 18. 
Show the strength of the sentence dommencing with “ verily.” 
19. Repeat Jesus’ address to Jerusalem. 20. Show Jesus’ apt 
use of a natural incident. 21. Why was Jetusalem like a 
desolate hotise? 22. How cate the words “Blessed is he,’ 
etc., to be recalled by Jesus? 28. What emotion was in Jesus’ 
ind when he spoke the woes in this lesson? 24. What emo- 
tion caused the utterance “O Jetusalem”? 25. What ettio- 
tion led Jesus to exptess his desite to save the people? 26. 
How did Jesus illustrate the maxim, “Speak the truth in 
love”? 27, What does this lesson teach? 

Superintendent's Questions.—1. Who were lypoctites? 2: 
What were they like? 3, How did these people appéar 
otitwardly? 4. But what were they full of? 5. What two 
martyrs are named? 6, How would Jesus have gathered 
tle people together? 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





THE HYPOCRITE. 





BAD WITHIN. 


GOOD WITHOUT. 
| GOD-CONDEMNED. 


SELF-APPROVED. 





“BEWARE OF THE LEAVEN OF THE PHARISEES.” 


JES C \Y are 
: ARNING. 
U EEPING. 

I WouLD—YER WOULD Noz. 




















HINTS FOR LESSON“HYMNS, 

“ A charge to keep I havé.” 

“ When thou, niy righteous Jadge, shalt edine,” 
“ Delay not.” 

“ Aimost persuaded.” 

“ Beekinp to save.” 

“Too late.” 





QUESTIONS FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 
BY BENSON VAN VLIET. 

1. Who were the seribes and Pharisees, and what had their 
attitude toward Jesus long been? 2. One meaning of “hypoe- 
tisy” is “playing a part.’ What part did the Pharisees asstitne 
in religious matters? 3. How did they appear before the world, 




















outwardly? 4. Stripped of their masks by the all-seeing eye 
of Jesus, what were they revealed as being, inwardly? 5. 
Notwithstanding their pretensions, in what respect were they 
no better than their fathers weré? 6, How were they going 
to treat the prophets and wise then which were to be sent 
unto them? 7. Were these predictions fulfilled, and how? 
8. What did Jesus say of Jerusalem and its day of oppor- 
tunity? 9. What lessons suitable for us can we draw from 


these last warnings? 10. Repeat second half of 1 Samuel 16:7 
and golden text. 


fa 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


THE VICTORY OF CHRISTIANITY OVER 
ANCIENT HEATHENISM.* 


No petiod in the history of the Oliristian Ohttch before 
the Reformation is more important than that which is 
characterised by the rise of Christianity to dominion ovet 
its former persectitor and mortal enemy, the Gracos 
Roman World-etnpire. If, as Goethe says, the conflict 
between faith and unbellef is beyond all others the most 
significant theme of human history, then this point of 
time, which witnessed the final decision of the struggle 
between the religion of faith and the powers of unbelief, 
through the vietory of the former, will certainly engage 
most deeply thé interest of the historical inquirer. Hiss 
torical research, therefore, is again and again directed to 
this miagnificetit spectacle of the fall of the ancient 
heathen ¢ivilization, and of the clitirel’s change from a 
persecuted sect to a victoriotis and triumphant power. 

A young Gertian ecclesiastical historian, Professot 
Victor Schultze, of the University of Greifswald, haa 
been lately examining this subject; ard in his present 
essay he has stirpassed atid overshadowed all previous 
attempts at its special treatment. His work is marked 
by unpréjudiced freshness, and evinces a thorough study 
of the sources; while the pleasing coriciseness of its form 
of presentation makes it well fitted to exercise a power of 
attraction beyond the boundaries of its native land. Aw 
indicated by the title, History of the Fall of the Graseo- 
Roman Heathienism, it treats not merely of this or that 
special episode, but of the wliole course of tlie great con- 
flict, eribrading about two centuries. With vigoroud 
strokes on a tichly animated background, tlie author pig 
tures the entire series of the first Cliristian entipetors of 
Rone, beginning with Gotistantitie atid his sons, inter. 
rupted fof a time by Julian, who fell back to heathenisni, 
continued again ib Valentinian, Gratian, snd Theodosius 
I, and II., and voneluding with Justiiiai the Great, 
about the middle of the sixth eentuty. The legislative 
acts, of Varying severity, and the othet measures adopted 
by these emperors, first for restricting; then for abolish- 
ing, and fitiaily fut completely extirpatinig, the heathen 
belief in the gods, with its aceompanimetit of saerifiea 
afd oraclé, are here fully resorded and ittelligetitly 
explained, 

In thus describing the 6xternal vidtoriés of Christianity 
overt heathetiism, Professor Schl tée by io means nevleeta 
the innet forces atid motives whivh give those victories 
significanee. To thé literaty aspect Of the confliét, if 
particular, he has thfoughout devoted cafeful study ; and 
he draws sttiking pofttaits of such hervés as Symmachus, 
Libanius, Zosimas, atid Euiiapius atnoiig the heathen, 
and Lactantius, Fitmicis Materhus, Anibrose, Augtistine, 
the Cappadocian Gregories, the tivo Oyrils, and others 
among the defenders of tlie faith. It is difficult to say 
which of these tivo prificipal aspects of the problemi hé 
treats more effectively. He dwells longer, indeed, on the 
extetnal struggles ih tlie reali of éeelésiastival polities; 
but those briefer sections of the book which refet to thé 
movements Of the church and its theology against hea- 
theism as @ collapsing and dying spiritual power, évitied 
equally a sotind historical conception, together with eon- 
siderable reptdsentative skill, 

Professor Schultze could hardly expect coniplete aequi- 
escence in his view of oue poitit raised at tlie begining 
of his description; and on this point he has already met 
with epposition from several sides; He does not agree 
with a eertaih modern judgment of Corstantine the 
Great, whieh makes that eniperor to be, of the one harid, 
an ill-defined téligidus eclectic, with prepotiderating 
pagan conceptions; and, on the other hand, a éfafty 
hypocrite, wherever he favored Ohristianity and the 
church. As agditst this, Professor Schultze maintains 
that, in spite of his retaining some supefstitious notiotis 
of minor significance, and in spite of his postponethent 
of his baptism utitil shortly before his death, Oonstat+ 
tine, from the time of his victory over the anti-emperor 


—_————— 
*Geschichte des Untergangs des griechis -rémischen Heiden- 
[oom A ha ae rahe ; Professor “—s ae gen re eon ; 
r Band. ne . Vv ob. 1887. Jena: Hermanh 
Costencble, ‘Prleg, @ Marke, P® YS 
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Maxentius (A. D, 812), was and remained 
a convinced adherent of Christianity. He 
does not even admit thatsthere were any 
essential uncertainties in tle friendly policy 
of the emperor toward the,Christians. In 
this view he has the oldest! Christian his- 
torians, Eusebius and Lactantius, on his 
side. And the earlier pagan writers (as 
Eutropius and Aurelius Victor), who still 
stand near to the time of Constantine, give 
as a picture at least of the person of the 
emperor, not substantially different from 
that which the author has here drawn. 
That dark, unfavorable, and one-sided pic- 
ture of Constantine which was intended to 
confirm the apostate Julian’s hostile judg- 
ment of him as a wicked “innovator and 
destroyer of venerable institutions,” origi- 
nated, as is well known, with some heathen 
historians (Ammianus, Eunapius, Zosimus, 
and others), at a much later time. The 
modern rationalistic method, which was 
first exemplified in Gibbon’s Decline and 
Fall (1776), and. afterward principally 
maintained by J. Burckhardt at Basel 
(Das Zeitalter Constantin’s, 1853; 2d ed,, 
1881), and which has even influenced the 
representations of several ecclesiastical his- 
torians of our own day, clings arbitrarily 
to the heathen sources mentioned above, 
and seeks to discredit the older Christian 
writers as wholly untrustworthy. The 
resoluteness with which thé Greifswald 
historian sets himself against such a method 
at the very outset.of his work, deserves 
special mention. 

His position on this point is not to be 
explained asthe result of a one-sided apolo- 
getic tendency, but is rather a well-con- 
sidered inference from a series of unex- 
teptionable testimonies and decidedly 
significant facts. The simple choice of 
the Labarum sign, with its well-known 
monogram of the name of Christ, as the 
banner of his army, from the time of the 
battle with Maxentius, indicates the em- 
peror’s earnest and decided turning to the 
religion of the cross, and can have no other 
meaning; for, as the author rightly says(p. 
83), “however dark the origin of the sign 
may be, its meaning is clear.” The name 
of Christ, thus indicated, was just as defi- 
nite and intentional a confession of Christ’s 
religion as was the statue of the victorious 
emperor, erected. soon after in Rome, 
which represented him with a cross in his 
hand. Not less plain intimations in favor 
of Christianity are. the measures which 
followed; as, for example, the Edict of 
Milan, by which at once not only the free 
exercise of religion, but even equal civil 
rights with the professors of the old 
heathen faith, were granted to the Chris- 
tians; the erection of numerous Christian 
churches in Rome and in the East, espe- 
cially in the new imperial city on the 
Bosphorus; and the prohibitory laws 
issued by the emperor at the close of his 
life, even against the consultation of 
oracles and the performance of the state 
sacrifices, 

It is quite true that Constantine, along 
with this open and emphatic approval of 
Christianity, continued to issue many 
orders in the spirit and in the interest of 
the old state religion; that he retained 
the title of Pontifex Maximus; that in 
founding Constantinople he even permitted 
the performance of certain heathen rites of 
consecration, and the erection of a statue 
pf the goddess of Fortune, with a picture 
of the emperor in her outstretched hand ; 
that at another time he allowed the build- 
ing of a temple dedicated to his own 
family, the Flavian gens, at a country seat, 
—not, however, without forbidding super- 
stitious ceremonies in connection with its 
consecration. None of these facts our 
author conceals. But with a show of good 
reason he judges that these concessions 
to an effete and dying religion are inciden- 
tal, whereas his steps in favor of Chris- 





tianity stand always in the foreground 
of his political life, and indicate the real 
and fundamental tendency of his govern- 
ment. Professor Schultze gives full weight 
to the indications, easily explained, that 
the emperor's Christian contemporaries, 
Eusebius in particular, have celebrated 
his merits with repeatedly exaggerated 
praise, and have too often overlooked the 
darker sides of hig character; and the 
advocates of the modern Burckhardt view 
have therefore little ground for charging 
the author with apologetic one-sidedness. 

This volume is to be followed by\another, 
in which Professor Schultze propeses to 
fill out and supplement the historical out- 
lines which he has here drawn. 
do this by exhibiting, from a thorough 
study of the sources, a picture of the 
waning heathenism and the rising Chris- 
tianity, as both took shape in the several 
provinces of the empire during the two 
centuries described above. This continua- 
tion of the work will doubtless be as inter- 
esting and as worthy of attention as is the 
present volume. 





One seldom handles a handsomer new 
book than Mr. Edwin Hodder’s Life of 
Samuel Morley, of which Messrs. Randolph 


-have imported a limited. American edi- 


tion. In England, three editions have been 
put upon the market. The large, fair 
pages, with their blackly impressed typog- 
raphy and their bibliomaniacally rough 
edges, tell of the noble and useful life- 
work, in politics, religion, and philan- 
thropy, of a rich man whose successful 
business career stood in the way neither of 
Christian usefulness nor of parliamentary 
success, won by sheer force of integrity. 
Mr. Hodder once more substitutes eulogy 
for analysis of character; but here, as in 
his life of the Earl of Shaftesbury, he cer- 
tainly had an excellent and estimable sub- 
ject of biography. (94><64 inches, cloth, 
pp. xv, 510. New York: Anson D, F. 
Randolph & Co. Price, $3.00.) 
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A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
reguiar edition this week for subscribers is 
126,000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rate is $1.00 per line, with discownts of 
from 5 per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent 
on an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher’s idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
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A Specific for Throat Diseases.—Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches have been long and favor- 
ably known as an admirable remedy for 
Coughs, Hoarseness, and all Throat troubles. 
“They are excellent for the relief of hoarse- 
ness or sore throat. They are exceedingly 
effective.” —Christian World, London,England. 
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WN RS, J. A. BOGARDUS, Home School for 
Young Ladies, 4035 C hestnut St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Fifleenth year begins Sept. 22. 


EVERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC 


will get valuable information free in the new L[llus 
trated Calendar. Address E, TOURJEE, Boston. 


BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 


For particulars, address 
THE BEV. DR. WORDEN, 
1334 ¢ hestnut Street, Philadelphia. 











NE Ww Ss. 8. CATALOGUE of Library 
Books, Scripture Text Cards, and Sup- 
plies, now ready. 48 pages. Free. 
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122 Nassau STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Teachers’ Bibles. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 42 Bleecker St., N.Y. 
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A Winter in Algiers. First Paper. 
By F. A. BRIDGMAN. Beautifully Illustrated by the 
author; 


Studies of the Great West. 
By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 
II. Economic and Social Topics. Minnesota and 
Wisconsin; 


Mr. Warner, in these arduous labors, prom- 
ises to do a great work for the West.—N. Y. 
JOURNAL OF COMMERCE. 


Acting and Authors. 

By C, COQUELIN. With Fifteen Illustrations, including 
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An Old English Ballad. With Two Full-page Illus- 
trations by EpwIn A, ABBEY; 


Chita: A Memory of Last Island. 


By LAFCADIO HEARN, 
A Novelette, Complete in this Number; 
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Softly Said. 


A Sonnet by WILLIAM WoRDsWoORTH. With an Illus- 
tration, the Frontispiece to the Number, by ALFRED 
PaRsONS; 
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By WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS. Illustrated; 


The City of Columbus, Ohio. 


By DesHLER WELCH. Illustrated; 
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IN APRILDAYS. ByHaRRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD; 
ON THE HILL-TOP. By E.izaBpetH STODDARD; 
A SPRING THOUGHT. By Ricuarp E, Burton; 
ALL’S AT AN END. By Dora ReaD GOODALE, 


Taking One Too Much at One’s Word. 


Full-page Illustration by GrorGE bu MAURIER; 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 
By GEORGE WILLIAM CuRTIS, 

The Press and the Profession.—The Neglected Cen- 
tenary of Byron’s Birth.—Good Literature in the 
Schools. 

Editor’s Study. 
By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELIS, 

Mr. Gronland’s “Ca Ira.”—His ‘‘Co-operative Com- 
monwealth.” — Professor Ely’s Exceptions, — Mr. 
Trollope’s Reminiscences, — Professor McMaster’s 
* Life of Franklin.”—The Antitype of New England 
Puritanism as Shown in Franklin.— Mr. Marion 
Wilcox’s “Gray.’’—Sefiora Villena.—Two Charm- 
ing Books. 


Monthly Record of Current Events. - 


Editor’s Drawer. 
Conducted by CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, 
Illustrations by W. P. SNYDER, FREDERICK BaR- 
NABD, and C, S. REINHART. 


Literary Notes. 


By LAURENCE erate 2 pag 
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Per Year : 
Postage free to subscribers in the United States, 


Canada, and Mezico, 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE.......... © seccecces $4.00 
HARPERB’S WEEKLY cccccccce cccccses pesouns 4.00 
PPL gy See 4.00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE.............. 2.00 


Remittances should be made by post-office money order 
or draft, to avoid chance of loss. 

When no time is specified, subscriptions will begin 
with the current number. 





HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand vol- 
umes, will besent by mail on receipt of ten cents 
for postage. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


END 10 cents for our Art Catalo: 
the set of pictures called CH RI 

and a list of 10,000 Bhed be ts. of 4 rg a yor 
sorelss views publist hed by us. SOULE PHOTO- 


GR O., ashington St., Boston. 
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E. P. DUTTON & CO.’S 
Beautiful Monotint Books 


FOR EASTER. 


The custom of giving a CARD or 
SMALL ILLUSTRATED BOOK 
at EASTER having become so gen- 
eral, we have this year secured a 
much greater variety of finely illus- 
trated books than has ever before 
been shown at Easter. 


SWEET PANSIES. 

A Touching Easter Story in Verse. By GRaHAM R, 
Tomson. With monotint illustrations on every 
page. Square 12mo, 12 pages, silver edges, 50 cents, 

THE MESSAGE OF THE DOVE 

An Easter Poem. By E. Nessit. With monotint 
illustrations, beautifully printed by Nister in Ger- 
many. Quarto, 20 pages, $1.00 

GLORY CROWNED. 

With colored and monotint illustrations, Oblong 
32mo, 28 pages, 35 censt. 

CROWNING BLESSINGS. 

ASelection of Poems. By ELEANOR GRANT, Square 
16mo, 24 pages, 50 cents, 

EASTER-TIDE POEMS. 


NeEsBiT and CarIs BRookE. With monotint 
gs Quarto, 24 pages, 75 cents, 


“For sale at bookstores, or sent by mail, postpaid, om 
receii AS the price, by 


E.P. DUTTON & CO., 


IBLISHERS & IMPORTERS, 
31 West Twenty-third Street, NEW YORK. 








NEW NOVEL 


MISS t.OU, 


Astirring story of Soutihern life at the 
close of the war, begins i ® the 


MARCH NUMBER OF 
THE COSMOPOi:ITAN. 


FOR SALE ON ALL NEWSTANL--. - 


4 





Price, 20 cents. $2.00 per year. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN, 
29 PARK ROW, NEW YORK* 


Great Reduction in Prices, ' 
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Golden Text Designs. “ 


FOR THE 
SUNDAY-SCHOGL. 


PRICES: 

100 sets for 3mos. (1200 designs), $5.25 
100 * “ iyear (4800 ‘ ),19.00 
Smaller lots at same rates, Pema 
sample lots of 5 sets or less, which 
are 10 cents for each set per quarter, 
Write for samples, enclosing 10c. 
WILLIAM H. HART, JR.., 


242 Chestnut St., Philad’a, Pa. 



























All Books and Publications at Wholesale 


To members of the Book Buyers’ Bureau. 
Terms, $2.00 for one or $3.00 for three years, Any one 


sending us five members will receive menperents 
free. nd Se. in Ce for full information and,’ 
catalogue. ge eneral agents wan { 
everywhere to solielt mer er ” 
Address R. H, ARD & CO., 
Baltimore, Md. 
We refer to Bank of Commerce and thousands o 
members. 





“A Stu- A_new_ volume ready of Dr. 
JOSEPH PARKER’ “ PEO- 
PLE’S BIBLE,” Seventh Old Tes- 
pendous tament volume. Samuel 1S—1 Kin 
* ‘0 
Work.”— 


13 volumes now ee 

Saekies in 25 volumes vo, cloth, 

$1.50 per volume. The Rev. C. H. 

Spuregon prongunces it °A stup ndous 

§ ur’ eon. work,” NK & WAGNAL , Pub- 
Pp 4 lishers, kee Place, New York. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


Publishers, 13 Astor Place, New York. 
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THE BLACKBOARD. 


Price, 50 cents per vear; 15 cents per quarter. 
WARD & b, New York, 


& DEUMMON 
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PAPER ON 
PALESTINE, 
ENTITLED 


C\enom DAN tro BEERSHEBA," 


acentieea with nearly a score of interest- 
ing éngravings made from photographs re- 
cently taken by Mr, Edward L. Wilson. Avery 
teacher should have this numberin his Sunday- 
school class. Ready Satyrday, March 31st. 














1888. NEW MUSIC FOR EASTER 
ISSUED BY 


WM. A. POND & CO., 
26 Union Square, New York. 


ANTHEMS IN OCTAVO FORM. 

Thanks be to God. (B-flat) Sop, or Tenor Solo, and 
Quar. or Cho. Danks. 20c.—Early at the Peep of f Day. 
ben Hymn—Solo. Yan Lennep, 15¢e.—Now on the First 

Jay. (EF) Sop. or Ten. Solo and Quar, or Cho. G, 

Warren. 40c.—Christ our Passover. (C) Sop. Solo, 

rio, Quar. and Cho. Price, 35c,—Christ the Lord ig 

iven. (G) Solos and Quar.or Cho. Holden. 25c.— 
The Magdalene. (C) Solo (or Duet) and Louse, GW. 


1888. 


Warren, —Christ qr P; er, C) Solos an 
$05 or Danks, —- (B- 
t) Solos and Quar. or ‘Cho. Uist our Pa 
CAROLS. 


The ae. Service No.3. Danks, eon gy 
Lord 5c.—Resurrection per Dank 
Merry Raster ‘Bells, Danks, 50,—Hail the Dag. oe 
cessional.) Andrew. hentia Easter Skies. 
by ron. 5e.—Shine, 0 oe. G. W, War 

Carol Annual, No, 1, G. 

xehert rol Annual, No.2. 
Annual, No. 4. 


. on, 5c.—Easter aro} 
m. A. ‘ont Jr. 5c.—Easter Caro! 
Annual No.5. H. P. Danks. 5c.—Kaster Carol sageel, 
0.6. J. Mosenthal. 5c. Raster Carol Annual, No. 7. 
8. 3. Whiteley. 5c.—Easter Carol Annual, No.8. Va’ rie 
ous authors, 5¢.—Easter Carol Annual, Nd, & Various 
authors. Sic meatererolA nnay No. ‘9.10 Son aE. 5c. 


Send for eircwar 
WwmM, A. POND ‘© CO., 25 inion Square. 
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A larger portion than ever before of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times wish 
to preserve their papers and have them! in 
convenient form for reference. The new 
styles of Binders which are now ready are 
better and cheaper than any hitherto 
obtainable. The papers can be placed in 
the binder week by week. The volume is 
not cramped at the back as when the old 
style of binder is used, but opens wide and 
easy like a flexible- sewed book. 

With the expectation that, in many 
cases, club subscribers will be glad to 
order the Binder through the one who 
forms the club, the price has been made 
very low when two or more of them are 
ordered, 

THE STYLES 

Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 

Single one, 75 cents, and, if mailed, 15 cents 
additional. 

Two or more, 60 cents each. If mailed, 15 
cents each additional. 

Cloth and fuller’s board, flexible. An 
excellent Binder, althouglf very plain, 

Siuiste one, 50 cents, and 10 cents additional 
for mailing. 

Two or more, 40 cents each, and, if mailed, 
10 cents each additional. 

The flexible Binder makes a handier 
volume for the reader, while the stiff 
Binder may be somewhat better for the 
permanent preservation of the papers. 

Address John D. Wattles, 1081 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE ILLUSTRATOR. 20 &,S,Z¢oms. Help 


ful, interesting, practi 
Editorials, expository notes, primary teac’ ings, what 
can I do? ‘central thoughts, golden text illustrations, 
Bend boc. Plans, Me peopie’s meetings. 6¢. Copy, 
nd ve, for a year. T. J. Morrow, Minneapolis, Minn, 


Y A bright, moral, and instruo- 
0 UT H tive illustrated monthly. 
Only Fifty Cents a Year, 
YOUTH PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
___—sC&4 Park Row, New York, N, Y. 
The largest circulation of 
400.¢ 000: yeriodical in the world, “Th 
hila. —— Itome Jour 
mal and Practicnl House ont aa Sa 
ple copies /ree. CURTIS PUB. CO. >hiladelphfa, . Pa, 


NHE BURAL NEW-YORKER is the leading 

farm, garden, and home weekly in America. 
Prove this by examining a speciinen copy. Four 
impressive cartoons also will -. —_— free to all appli- 
cCants. #4 Park Row, New Yor 


Then se Figg nd sample Perf 
25 cts. 8 


to us, Do you use age of 70 dd 
and we will (REWARD CARDS? ferent ones 
send you a * 

D.R. NIVER | PUB, CO., Albany, N. Y, 


BOOKS BOUGHT! BOOKS BOUGHT! 
LEARY’S OLD BCOK STORE, | x. 


NO, @OSOUTTE NINTH RerT, 
Firat store below Aiarket pireet, Phunderphia, Pa 















































HA Senay tnchiren 
OP AMERICAN Fichon | 


i A unique literary enterprise, 

Novel in name, form, purpose, and method ; 
the worthiest FICTION that AMERICAN authors | {( 
can be tempted to produce—foreign Authors not 











Ss 


admitted. No sentimental talk about justice to 
American authors, and the development of Ameri- 





) can literature, but bold, practical action. Handy |} | Ky 
in form, beautiful in dress, excellent in all 
P ( mechanical qualities, low in price—for ‘‘ the mil- 
4 lions” of intelligent American readers who are y 


'] Tm Noveuisr’ Will not stoop to compete with 
the sensational story papers. A specimen copy— 
a free—will best tell the whole interesting tale. 


JOHN B, ALDEN, PUBLISHER, 


New York, 393 Pearl St.; Chicago, 918 Olark St. 
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THE NEW CHURCH HYMN BOOK. 


CARMINA SANCTORUM, 


or Hymns and Songs of Praise. 
fdited by the Rev. Drs. Hitchcock, Eddy, and Mudge. 


The following influential Churches, Colleges, and Seminaries ae recently adopted it : 
Rev. Dr. Atwood’s South Congregational Cnet 
Rev. Dr. Van Dyke’s Brick Presbyterian Chureh, “Xow m fork Sy 
Rev. Dr. Palmer’s Second Congregational Church, Norwich, 
Mr. Hubbard’s First Presbyterian Church, Auburn, N. ¥. 
First Presbyterian Church, Dubuque, Iowa. 
Park Congregational Church, Grand Rapids, M Mich. 
conning 3 Avenue Congregations. Church, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Union fF epg ee ee New York City. 


Breen 
Princeton yes ew ‘Je 
University Chapel, Ithaca, New rork. 
Colorado College: Nebraska State University. 
Pardee Untosretty Indiana. 
Hati University, {ncoln, Nebraska, and others, 
Bar The@ ARMIN A SANCTORUM is apostally commended te the attention of pastors and coemmit- 
rea 

ag) yh nee itorship. hs shnnrente Sications of ancient and modern hymns and tunes, Jis phical 
and mechanical bape » Ae Iis numerous editions of the same book, each containing the same hymns, Its 

larl tes and in 
_ Mar Notice the several editions (746 h zeane, 440 tunes, 21 doxologice, 48 chanta, and 7 separate indexes) : 

2. —_ ony - 4 —. a 4 = 
¥ mly, Handy size. Clo nts. 
3: Hymne Sond Hummer Congregational e edition. Cloth. $1.20, 
yYmns und Tunes. with Psalter. §$1,4 
g: Psalter or Responsive Readings, Cloth” 40 cents and 75 cents. 
e*s Rovarnabie specimen copie msend for on applcatiqn, Cos mepitioes desiring a greater variety of good 
t r specimen 
and'avallable music are re Hall and Lasar’s * EV ANGE Ke ‘aX, VY NAL” 
UN sone.” 


61 sh ymns ane waar 
Holbrook’s ** Wors 
712 hymns, 306 cones, + 90 selectio 
Both admirable books, and worthy of consideration. 


Address, A. S. BARNES & CO., 111 & 113 William Street, NEW YORK. 


“THE STRONCEST.” 


Mr. D. L. MOODY is using our latest issue Gespel Hymne No. § with Standard Selee- 
tions at Louisville, with great satisfaction. He says, “Wo, 5 te by all odde the strongest 
single votume we have issued.” 

MUSIC EDITION, Boards, sent, pestpald, on wreeeipt of 35 conts. 
WORDS ONLY, Paper cover, 6 cents. 
May be ordeved from any Bookseller or Mastic Dealer, or from the Publishers direct, 

Mr. Moody uses the GOSPEL lp published by the undersigned, in his meet- 
ings, and no others. The att fate his © im the use of any other Song 
Book is misleading, and is not nage me by him. 


BICLOW & MAIN, THE JOHN CHURCH Co., 


76 East Ninth Street, New York. 74 W. Yourth Street, Cincinnati. 
81 Randolph St., Ciléage. 19 E, 16th Street, New York. 


capable of appreciating ‘‘the best”—of course 
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400 Choice Recitations and Readings, 


bound tn bandsome lithogra: ér cover, mailed to any address, postpaid tainstamps. This book 
outing the choicest pty 7 ing, and we guarantee satisfaction or wih  refond the money. Address, 
LVIE & ©0O., Publishers, 57 Rose Street, New York. 














Fon a= anak 7 ikon and save the book, for church mail, 33 cents. 
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MUSIC + SPRING. 


There are yet some months of cool weather in which 
to prepare and practice music for the concluding con- 
certs and festivals of the season. 


domplete and ish tea aro EASTER MUSIC! 
Now let girls and boys to practice th 
PTE ER RG aera 

ANY. oe PNEW PLORA'S FESTIVAL, 
pany! gat Or $8.60 per doze 


Pupile of ete higher cand will like DRESS 
REHEA 1. (60 cts. ® 


cts., or $4.50 per dozen), NEW 
FLOWER ams EN (60 cts., or $5.40 per dozen), or 
ae BS ($1, 00, or $9.00 per dozen). 

ne Cantatas of moderate difficulty for ae are: 
HENO ES OF °76 ($1.00), MERNERT AND 
ELSA (75 cts.), JOSEPH” Ss BONDAGE ($1. 4 
REBRCCA (e ots. Lean AND BOAZ (65 cts. 
WRECK OF H EMUS (3 cts), F 
MELUSINA (75 ois.., BATTLE OF HUN 
(80 cts.) Send for lists, 


For ara Be monty ny and Chornses, 


SANG FEST , MALE VOICE Gti. 
BOOK ( Ke ones IN’S QUART ie ASD 
vy ORUS p10: .), RMBRSON'S MALE 





pie for Retatl Prica 


OLIVER ed TSON & CO., Boston. 


C,H. Dirson & 
867 Broadway, ow York. 
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The New Sunday Sch fe by James 

. Murray? We claim ti + the Carbo book of thekind ki: 
now before wen ee lic, and ay a* anezamination 
its contents wi 
writers re resente ey 
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Selnes Mo 
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; ee Root, z: 
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tev. 0, 1 Oltph Pt is 
Oli hant, P o. 
wae others, 
cae w {ch 160 are devoted 
footine SUNDAY SCHOOL 
SONGS, a | of them neyer having appeared be- 
fore in any book ; the remaining 32 pages contain a 
concise but very thorough course of instruction in the 
Elements of Music, Price, bound in boards, 20 ceats, 
if seat by mail add bcts. for postage, 












We will send a single gue’ copy by mail 
to any Sunday School pn me ent on receipt 
2 cen Sracimen Paces Free, 


. PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH 00.,Cincinnali,0. 


And 19 East 16th St.. New York City. 


A grand Gospel Service en 
Da of J oy. and sterling music interwowel 
ith appropriate Scripture; new Son: 
Congregation and Anthems for the Chote seve: 
tional and joyfal; a Service which any Pastor 
mig Eht be glad to havein the Church or the Sunday- 
Prepared y the Rev, Ropert Lowry. 
Peseest ace per lee 3; 5 Cents each by Mail. 


Easter Annual No. 12. or s.i nits 
wee popular composers, and original Songs by 


Price, $4.00 per 100,65 ¢ 5 Cents each by Mail. 
A fin . assortment of Easter Anthems from & cente 
ton 3% cents each. 
A cmplee Catalogue sent 0 sent on request. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 766.) E. Ninth St., New York. 
Chicago House, $1 Randolph St. 


EASTER MUSIC! 
A New Easter Programme, entitled the 


MIGHTY VICTOR, 


Consisting of Seven Pieces of Attractive Pili 8 sus 
and other Exercises. A very tnieresting 


Price, 5 Cents; §4 per ped oy 
or Sunda, y-eohonl 8u {++ ts send- 
ing thelr address, . a e, will 


rR nelosi ng stamp for 
receive a COP or examinatie 


Orders for wh y p. ¢- 8 Service, 


IMMANUEL iveniene. 
Promptly filled. Price same as the above. A: 
ASA HULL, 150 Nassau St., New Yorks. 


LIGHT of the 
WORLD. 


4 ROTARY ServinonCageie, Recitations, etc. Dy 
ri LO mail, 6c. each; bi $3 per 100, 
a Le \OH 
— 4 


00D Tors 8 reh St., 
+PHILAD’A, PA, 
MUSIC *:> 13: 


fant 
fectebblageus ‘Guine to the A. 4 Py 7“ aes 


MANO AND ORGAN 
Bok oft of music whatever re wuired. anv for 


book o we FREE. Address 
G0.. Box 1467, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


C ip still the 
tral choicé 
of Sundday- maAant ntly increasing. 


Tymn 4 tunes compiled by W. A. Oaden. Sample copy, 
4 . Spec. pages free, W.W.WHITNEY, Pub,, Toledo,O. 


MUSIC his great song- book fer schq@ols, singing 


asses ,at..§ one ps ies pp. of rye iments 

exerci: g8.glees,4c¢ Singh ry y by 

mail. 50c.; Hy express 85 PB doz.; 100, 

S | CHT J.H. Kurdetik nabe&Sons, Harri: ure,Pas 
’ —Programs, Anthems 

Children 8 Day. Carols, and Responsive 

Readings. Will be sent on recetpt of 5c. in stamps, 

MacCalia & Co., 237-9 Dock Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is Published weekly 





eithe following rates, which include postage:, 

ONE COPY, $2.00 a year. The same price copy 
for an number of copies less than five. To a new 
subscriber, half price ($1.00). 

TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year. To new subscribers, price (50 
cents), 


CLUB RATES. 
When the teachers of a school unite tn, subscribing 
for a number of copies, they can have the paper at the 
following low rates: 


FIVE TO NINE COPIES, one year, $1.50 each for old 
subscribers, and half price (75 cents) for new, The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
Jeers than five. 


TEN TO NINETEEN COPIES, one year, $1.25 each for 
old subscribers, and halt price (63 cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
Jets than ten, 


TWENTY OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1.00 each for 
old subscribers, and half pri¢e (50 cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than twenty. 

If a school had a club at one of the higher rates, 
and wishes, tt rénewing, to form a larger one ata 
lower rate, itis of course free to do so, ; 

FOR SMALL SCHOOLS. By an equitable plan, t 
emalier schools, which cannot well form large clubs, 
have the benefit of the very lowest club rate. It pro- 
vides that when the entire force of teachers in any 
school is less than twenty, the club rate to such school 
shall be $1.00 each for old subscribers, and half price 
(50 cents) for new, on condition that the order for the 

pers be accompanied by a statement that the num- 
er of Copies ordered -in the club is not less than the 
full number of teachers in the school, This does not 
qoens, that every teacher must actually be a subscriber, 

ut that the number of copies ordered must not be 
Jess than the full number of teachers. Persons who 
are not teachers may be asked to join the club, in or- 
der to secure the*required number. Any number of 





copies in excess of the required number may be sub- 
scribed for at the same time, Zeacher to the 
same h hold may be ted as ONE in mak such 


y 
a@ statement of the number of teachers ina For 
exarople: If there are seven teachers in a school, two 
of whom belong to one household, and, three an- 
other, the club subscription need not be for more than 
four copies, in order to secure the low rate. 

WHO ARE “NEW” SUBSCRIBERS? By anew sub- 
acriber is meant one who has not tak the paper at 
ony time during the past two years. - 

he shifting of a subscription from. one member of 
a household to another in order to get the reduction 
offered to new subscribers is not allowable, although 
new additional pabecripviens by or for other members 
of the household will be taken at the half rate. 

FREE COPIES TO CLUB ORGANIZERS. Any person 
forming a club of either grade My yew y it is made up 
entirely of old subscribers, or of old and new together, 
or entirely of new subscribers at the half rate) is en- 
titled to an additional copy free, excepting in the case 
of any club for less than ten copies formed on the 
“Small School” plan (given Faget When very large 
clubs are formed, the organizer shall be entitled to one 
additional copy, free, for every twenty subscribed for. 

HOW CLUB PAPERS ARE MAILED. The papers for 
aciub will be sent either to the individual addresses of 
the members, or in a package to one address, accord- 
ing to the preference of subscribers, The papers for a 
club should all go to one post-office, although in cases 
where a portion of the teachers of a school get their 
mail matter from one — and others in the 
fame school get theirs from another, the papers will 
be sent eooorsinety. 

Different schools are not to unite in the forming ofa 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it, 
end the name of the school should be mentioned in 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 


paper. 
tlupscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent, All addresses should include 
both county and state. 
If a club subscription fs renewed by some other per- 
®on than the one who sent the previous subscription 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating tha 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
rmed ioe year by 
HE HALF-RATE PLAN has been adopted because 
of the belief that no re fiw A advertisi ng outlay 
— uo om pak that a4 spouting a fair trial of the 
° riber 
Por one Ri. ony. entitled to the half rate 
The paper will not be-sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by Special request. The pa- 
= — a ee 1 A be ba oon at the 
ubscription. Di 
therefore be made early. < ee 
Enough copies of any one tssue of the paper, to en- 
able all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application, 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster 

London, E. C,, will receive yearly or half- war By 

teen ae The Sunda School Times the paper to 
» postpaid, direct from Phila 

scribers) at the following rates :— a ee 





From 1 to 4 copie 10s. eac 
“  5to9 ™ 83. 6a. a 
I copies and npwards, 73.6da, “ 


To secure the above rates for five orm e 
papers must be ordered at one time, arg 
ae tg pv AA the aay oper addresses, or in a 

. © one address, whic! 
ap ry ted dg ever may be preferred 
a Pe WATTLE, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 

P. 0. Box 1550, ; . 
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Skin& Scalp 
< Restorep 
,e & by the * 
Curicura 


-—Soap — 
Bt CLEANSING THE SKIN AND SCALP OF 







_ infants of birth humor, for allaying itching, 

ritation, and inflammation, for checking the first 

symptoms of inherited skin diseases, the CUTICURA 
MEDICATED TOILET SoapP is absolutely priceless. 

It keeps the pores open, the oil glands and tubes 
active, and thus furnishes an outlet for morbid or 
refuse matter of the system, which, if retained, 
would give rise to rashes, fevers, etc. By reason of 
its antiseptic properties it neutralizes unwholesome 
influences of impure air and water. 

For Drag eben freshening, and beautifying the 
skin, for imparting a velvety softness and shell-like 
ferry: janes 4 to the complexion and hands, no prod- 
uct of recent science can possibly equal the CuTI- 
CURA MEDICATED TOILET Soap. 

Sold everywhere, Price, 25c. Prepared by the 
PoTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

4g Send for ‘‘ How to Beautify the Skin.” 

& BY'S Skin and Scalp preserved and beauti- 
fied by CuTicURA MEDICATED Soap, 
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and complaints. 


has no equal 


ARENE 


for all purposes for which soap 


It is the greatest known 


economizer of time, drudgery, and wear 
and tear in washing and cleaning. 
MILLIONS of packages of Pearline 
are consumed annually, by economical, 
intelligent housekeepers—women who are 
quick to embrace modern labor- 


ideas; or, not doing the 


>—“— } work themselves, are bright 
enough to supply their ser- 
vants with Pearline. 
get the best possible results, 
and have fewer backaches 
Their clothes and paint wear long’er 


They 


because they are not rubbed to pieces. 
Beware of imitations which are being peddled from 


door to door. 


First quality goods do not require such 


desperate methods to sell them. 


Pearline sells on its merits, and is never peddled. 
Manufactured only by JAMES PYLE, New York. 















FOR 


CONSUMPTION, 
COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIS, DEBILITY, 
WASTING DISEASES, and all 

SCROFULOUS HUMORS, 


Almost as felatette ascream. It can be taken with 

n, who, after 
nd of it. It assimilates with the 
sh and appetite, builds up the ner- 
to mind and body, creates 
e whole 


BLOOD, 
BRAIN. 


This aration isfar superior to all other parations of Cod-Liver 
ry many imitators, but no equals. The results following its use 


pleasure by delicate persons and childre 
using it, beeo me very fo 
food, increases the fie: 
vous symtom, restores ene: 
new, rich and pure blood, 
system, 
BELESEH 
NERVE, 


fact, rejuvinates 


Oil; it 
are its best 


st recommendations, Be sure, as you value 


the genuine. Manufactured only by D 
Chemist, Boston, Mass. 
mailed free, §ar"Sold by all 


ALE 





Send for illustrated circ 
druggists. 23 


ILBOR’S 


* COMPOUND OF 


Pure Cod Liver Oil And Phosphates 


qualities, it preserves the oil pure 


and sweet fora longer period 
than it can done any 
other manner. fact 


is 

alone would recommend this 
form of using the Oil even if 
the phosphates did not also 
add vastly to the healing 
Sepetene the preparation. 

he perfect incorporation of 
the phosphates with the 
liver oil hasonly been accom- 
plished by the adoption of 


our health, and get 
R. B.. WILBOR, 
ular, be 





What Scott’s Emulsion Has Done! 

Over 25 Pounds Gain in Ten Weeks. 

Experience of @ Prominent Citizen, 
Tse Carrrornia SOCIETY FOR THE 


SUPPRESSION OF VICE. 
San Francisco, July 7th, 1886. 


I took a severe cold upon 
my chest and lungs and did 
not give it proper attention ; 
it developed into bronchitis, 
and in the fall of the same 
year I was threatened with 
consumption. Physicians or- 
dered me to a more congeni- 
al climate, and I came to San 
Francisco. Soon after my 
arrival I commenced taking 
Seott’s Emulsion of Cod Liver 
Oil with Hypophosphites reg- 
ularly three times a day. In 
ten weeks my avoirdupois 
went from 155 to 180 pounds 
and over; the cough mean- 
time ceased. C.R. BENNETT. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS, 


CROSBY’S| 
VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


Strengthens the intellect, builds up 
worn-out nerves, relieves all weak- 
nesses and nervousness. 


By druggists, or mail, $1. 66 W. 25th St., N.Y. 





WHAT IS IT? 


Persons outside of the profession often ask, What 
is an emulsion? We answer, An emulsion is a com- 
bination of two or more liquids, so thoroughly 
mixed that each is held in PERMANENT suspension, 
Several of the much advertised ‘‘ Emulsions’’ now 
on the market are nothing more than compounds, 
and a microscopic examination will reveal globules 
of oil in their original form. The Emulsion made 
by Messrs. J. A. MAGEE & Co., LAWRENCE, Mass., 
everywhere so fayorably known by physicians as 


Magee's Emulsion, 


is composed of one-third part Cod Liver Oil, one- 
third part Extract of Malt, and one-third part Com- 
pound Syrup of Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda, 
each of which must be of the finest quality obtain- 
able. These three valuable ingredients, with a lit- 
tle flavoring extract, are put into a ‘‘mixer,’’ where 
it is emulsified for six hours by steam power, at the 
rate of 128 revolutions per minute, which breaks 
every globule of the oil, and combines it with the 
other ingredients in such a thorough manner that 
no separation will ever occur. Magee’s Emulsion 
has no equal for the relief of Coughs, Colds, Scrof- 
ula, Dyspepsia, and General Debility. 





n Excellent Medicine—TARRANT’S Effer- 
vescent Seltzer Aperient isthe safest and most 
reliable remedy for Sick Headache, Dyspepsia, Bilious- 
ness, Liver Complaints and Corfstipation. Recom- 
mended by physicians & sold by druggists everywhere. 


A Thoughtful Tourist or Traveler will secure 


’ r4 
Rogers’ Dry Citrate Magnesia, 
An aperient that has been tested forty years. And 
those who use it recommend it. Try it yourself. 
ABIES reared upon Ridge’s Food are more 
healthy than if forced to accept nature’s 
supply, if that is corrupted by disease, or insuffi- 
cient is uality by the indiscretions of fashion, 
& CO, on label, 


WOOLRICH 
d b . Bes 
FOWLS ciscterand coger English Masti Dost 


Stamp forcircular. J.L.Hargis, Cinnaminson,N.J, 

















WORTH REPEATING. 


—. 


TRUE NOBLENESS. 
[By James Russell Lowell.] 


“For this true nobleness I seek in vain, 

In woman and in man [I find it not; 

I almost weary of my earthly lot, a 

My life-springs are dried up with burning pain,” 
Thou find’st it not? I pray thee look again, 
Look in _ through the depths of thine own 


soul, 

How is it with thee? Art thou sound and 
whole? 

Doth narrow search show thee no earthly stain? 

BE NOBLE! and the nobleness that lies 

In other men, sleeping, but never dead, 

Will rise in majesty to meet thine own ; 

Then wilt thou see it gleam in many eyes, 

Then will pure light around thy path be shed, 

And thou wilt nevermore be iad and lone. 





WHY PERSONS OF SENSE 
ACT LIKE FOOLS. 


[From The Atlantic Monthly.] 


Meditating on the fact that many a per- 
son who is not a fool is nevertheless found 
on occasion to act like one, I am led to 
inquire into the causes of this phenomenon. 
These appear to group themselves under 
certain heads, which I will herewith set 
forth in order, as old-fashioned preachers 
did their hour-long discourses. 

And first, I need only briefly note one 
of the commonest causes of foolish action 
and speech, since it is so well known and 
so simple of apprehension as to call for 
littlecomment. Anger being a short mad- 
ness, it follows that the subject thereof 
does not see things or persons as they 
really are. He has lost, for the time, that 
power of god-like reason which distin- 
guishes man from the brute. 

Secondly, a less obvious cause of folly 
is the lack in man or woman of what I will 
comprehensively term sensibility, by which 
I mean the capacity for the more generous 
emotions of the soul. I shall best illus- 
trate my meaning by an example.- Let us 
imagine a man, A, to be thrown into pretty 
close relation with another, B; and let us 
suppose that in this relation the latter dis- 

lays toward the former an affection and 
Findees testified to by word and deed. 
Later on, clouds come over their inter- 
course, chiefly caused by A’s self-regardin 
cautiousness, and inability to comprehen 
B’s disinterested attitude toward himself. 
Feeling in his own colder nature no glow 
of regard answering to that bestowed by B, 
he also experiences but a slight emotion of 
gratitude for the same; he fails to inter- 
pret magnanimously B’s words, misjudges 
his conduct, ungenerously repels his efforts 
at explanation, and throws away the 
friendship of a man worth himself ten 
times over. Can any folly be more self- 
retributive than to refuse such a jewel, 
when offered ? 

Thirdly, impulsiveness is the cause of 
many an unwise speech and action, sadly 
regretted, perhaps, when reflection follows; 
and with some persons reflection is apt to 
come close upon the heels of impulse. If 
only the impetuous person could have put 
the curb upon himself, and for one little 
half-hour taken time to think! This is 
commonly supposed to belong to youth, 
but it is in truth more a question of tem- 
perament than of years, and there are men 
and women who retain the fresh force of im- 
pulse to the last of life. 

Fourthly, a fertile cause of blundering 
is the habit of being guided by popular 
formulas and wise saws, instead of trust- 
ing to one’s own reason and to the unbiased 
instincts of the heart. This is a sort of 
folly which alone would furnish matter for 
lengthy discourse, and is vividly and abun- 
dantly illustrated in the world of every 
day. People will follow words, words; 
and if once they begin doing so, as it has 
been said, they never can tell where they 
will end. “The eyes, the sympathies, 
even the appetites, know a thing or two” 
that have never been put into syllogism, 
nor into those phrases;of convention and 
sage maxims whose “ harrow truth is but 
broad falsity.” Never to think and to 
judge for one’s self is to give away one’s 
birthright for nothing, and the fatal result 
thereof to make a man into a fool, when 
Nature did not intend him to be one. 

Fifthly, a form of foolishness which 
some very acute persons are guilty of is 
the striving too hard for certain things 
they want, or grasping to get too much of 
them, whereby they fail to secure any. 
The unscrupulous selfishness that wastes 
energy in overreaching its mark is so 
analogous to another species of folly that 
the two may come under the same head. 
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If a man is a fool who plays the rogue 
more actively than is necessary, he is @ 
fool of like quality who sets out to be a 
knave, and cannot decide to be a thorough- 
paced one. Who wills the end must will 
the means; he must not lack what may 
be cabled immoral courage. 

Sixthly, a sagacious person will some- 
times behave like a fool by being irritated 
into arguing with one. 

Seventhly, and lastly, people, otherwise 
sensible enough, but wanting in the sense 
of humor, may be guilty of absurdity at 
any moment of the twenty-four hours. 
They will put ideas together without a 
suspicion of their incongruity, gravely 

lace themselves and other peoplein ridicu- 
ous situations, and never be aware that 
they have done anything amiss. 


WANAMAKER’S. 


The story of dress goods goes on day after day like 
the murmur of the sea in a shell, 

AMERICAN CHALLIS, 20; BEST FRENCH, 50c AND 60c. 

Scotch Ginghams. Anderson’s, 40c; Zephyr, 50c, 

American Ginghams. 27in., 20¢; 313¢in., 

New designs in the Sateens day by day. Peerless, 
1244c; fine French, 3lc; best French, 37}¢c. 

The crinkly, wiry, spider-webby Crazies, 12}¢c. 

THERE IS NOT SUCH ANOTHER CARPET STORE IN 
the world, perhaps. More than 50,000 square feet on 
one floor. An acre and an eighth of room hedged in 
and windrowed with rolls on rolls of carpet and heaps 
on heaps of floor coverings of every worthy sort. 

For the Spring sales we introduce a new line of 
Brussels Technical designation, ‘‘ Wanamaker.” 
Expert information about frames, threads, and yarns 
wouldn’t tell you much. But best worsted, exclusive 
styles and quality, sold under special guarantee of 
service, at $1.25 a yard, and a choice of thirty styles, 
ought to attract. 

3-ply Ingrain, best quality, 90c to $1. 

Extra Supers, Lowell and all the best Philadelphia 
makes, 70 to 80c. 

Medium papers. All wool, but a trifie under Extra 
Super quality, 65c. 

Ingrain Car rpet, made sueely of cotton ; same num- 
ber of “ends” as Extra Super. 40c. A little lower 


grade, 35c. 
Double Chain Cotton Ingrain, 30c. Similar, 25c. 

Information, estimates, or samples sent to any ad- 
dress. Churches, hotels, and the like are particularly 
interested. 

Book NEWS FOR MARCH HAS A PORTRAIT OF GEN- 
eral Lew Wallace and a wealth of timely Book talk. 

Easter Cards and Booklets and Novelties. From 
Scents. Cards as usual and not as usual. Boo 
tokens tull of surprises. Beautiful things full of t oxt 
end sentiment that stand for Kaster thoughts, 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Philadelphia, 


SGARF- PIN 


The Gem Cat’s Eye is so called because it possessésthe 

gotaling ray of ry ahd or glisten seen in a cat’s eye in the 

I have mited stock only, and offer you one for 

only 44 ets., post paid, ame same in Ear Drops, choice 

S7 cents. ‘Lend Hamp for large Mlustrated catalogue of Mineral 
ints, 1 8 Novelties, grins elics, etc, Trade Suppl 

AMMEN, 935 16th St., Denver, Col, 


ne FITTING res SHIR 'D st wn, 


Postpaid oe. ane — — ct xf | 
Catala ACTORY, 
147—149 9 North sue st wPhiledcighia, Pa. 




































Three Wonderful Sewing Machine, 


THE NEW SINGER AUTOMATIC (Single Thread). 


“It runs with a breath.” 


THE NEW SINGER VIBRATOR 


More Modern, lighter running, and simpler than any other. 





THE NEW SINGER OSCILLATOR. 


Scientifically and mechanically perfect. 
Offices Everywhere. 


The Singer Manufacturing Co. 


=~ (MAKERS OF 8 MILLION MACHINES.) 


Perfection Guaranteed. 


New York. 








YOU'LL GET YOUR 


You might imagine, if we left the 


’a but $16 per suit. 


our reputation as they are. 


Send for samples. 


MONEY OUT OF TI 


That’s plain talk, and ont to the root of fair dealing. 


rice untold, and just said—-You’ll get 


your — out of it—that it was some high-priced suit. 
t’s 
But the cloth is manufactured in a mill where they’re as particular about 
the wool and the weaving as if they were making doeskin. 
And, it’s made into suits by our work-people. And, we're just as jealous of 
The result is—it wears far longer than you expect. 


WANAMAKER & BROWN 
OAK HALL, 8.E. Cor. Sixth and Market Streets, PHILADELPHIA. 
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EVERY ONE SHOULD TRY THEM. 


They are simply perfection for those persons 
who write rapidly. 


TWELVE selected compiles sent for trial, en- 
closed in a METAL 
on — of TEN CENTS. Ask 

* IVISON, BLAKEMAN & CO., 
753 heondwen - 


BOX tpaid 
cent Dinniahed 





NEW YORE. 
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TATEN ISLAND Fancy Dyeing Estab- 


i lishment, BaRRETY, NEPHEWS, & Co., 5 &7 
ohn St,, N. Y.; 47 N. 8th St., Phila,; 43 Cpacles St. 
Dresses Send 


cleaned without ipping, 
ie ye and price tink Mention this paper. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soro By ALL DEALERS Turoucnour THe WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION~-!I878. 


"JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Importers and Dealers in Fine Dry Goods, 


Broadway, cor. Eleventh St., New York. 


























WORTH DOINC. 


Write the Hartman Steel Co., Limited, Beaver zoite, 
Pa,, for illustrated circulars of the Hartman PatentS 
Wire. Door Mat and their Patent Steel Picket Fence. _ 





qa 6 CENTS for samples of the famous cus- 
tom-made Plymouth Rock $3 Pants. Rules forself- 
measurementand a cloth tape measure included. Bve: 
Hoe Erqrentece or money refunded, Plymou 
Pants Co., 18 Summer St., Boston, Mass, 


LOW’S ART TILES 


ATES, AND FIREPLACES, 
RABBIDS & BRO, 14% Chestnut St., Phila. 
p for illustrated Catalogue. Mention this paper, 


MANTELS, TILES, , GRATES 
TILE FLOORS, BRASS GOODS 
aoa tT orK. Lowzst PRICES, 


. PAGE, Chicago, Ill. 


TOOLS Pa SR C0, 


HIA, P "a. 
Send 2% cents for Ttcetemted DELP 











Send your old Glasses by mail. 

We'll take exact size from them and send 

& pair of our Solid Gold ay ay oy or Eye Glasses set 

with “Diamanta” lenses for $3.00; usual price $5.00. 

This method of fittin eves never fails, Satisfact nm, Or 

money refunded. = BRO., Opticians, 
130 South Ninth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
Grocer nL Be to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 
0. S. WIL BERGER. Prop., 233 N, 2d 8t., Phila,, Pa. 
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Popular. The Crowning Life Work of the late. 
BEN PERLEY PORE Sarre sais, any 
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Sehool Supplies, &c., 

Write for information to 

248 246 South Second $t,, 
PHILAD' A, PA., U. 8 As 
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~ Finest Powdered THE for family ase, 
uines no boiling, Invaluable for Dyspentics 


Children. Buy of your dealer or send {Q stamps 
‘ertria/ can, H, O.WILBUR & SONS, Philadelphia, 
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g Powder and Pasi ums. 
Bak pe a re 
GREAT AME MERICAN Tea Co. 
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“OwksT Prices in the United States.—Paper by the 

Re ah d,—Sel! direct from milis to the consumer. 
— sheets of paper and envelopes, with prices and 
ot a to a pound, sent on receipt of 15 eta, 

a. H. Cantus & Kakiox, ’ Beacon Sirest, Boston, 
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sales are 75 Fe 2 with “little Peritaiinteia x will sie 
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{2 Save Your Tidies. $6 to $10 
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ily buysthem. La- 
dies.men.é children se iithepe Sample 4 prices by mail, 
Haseel 


16¢. i in 2c. stam tarps, W. Hi ph, bax 881 Ba ky 0. 


AGENT. wanted te take subscriptions 
ret IS LUST BASED CHRISTIAN WKE 
AGENT Pilate.” 

GENT schools, Pn a 9 


| IBERAL SALARY 3 


lan, Expenses paid to  iitiadel pi ja for pre 
3 ration. Send at oes for particu ory JOHN C. 
WINSTON & OO., 1009 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


$51 to » $10 ADA Men and women 


« wanted. One nt 
writes: “J make from From $5.00 to sie 0 aday. Can eit 
every day in the year.” Another, “ Took 80 orders in 
about three days. ‘Terms free. J,H. Earie, Pub.,Boston 


runery BED PYE for Cotton. 10c. per p’k’ 
by mail; PERFECTION Dyxsx 4Colors. Agen nis 
wanted. W. CUSHING & O0., Foxcrorr, MAINE. 


CEDARINE FURNITURE POLISH 
Made from CEDAR TRERS. The Rev. may mM 
Brooks, President of Tabor College, Tabor, Ia, 

“Tabor College uses Cedarine, and finds ft thorough ry 
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gatiafactogy. ” For sale by furniture dealers, or mall 
or 


stamps. CEDARINK M’F’G Co,, Clinton, N.Y. 


“WOO0'S "" 
GENUINE SELECTED 
SPICES. 

Pungent, Aromatic, Economical. 
THOS. WOOD & 00, BOSTOR. 











Sunday-school Banners, $1.50 to $10. 


Silk or merino. m Banner Stands, 75c. 
Send for illust isc p meein t, © A. HART & CO., 


133 N. 3d St., adelphia, Pa. a 


CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS 
WITH OUR CELEBRATED BURNERS 
Satisfaction guarxnteed, or no sale, bn 
timate given of cost and descriptive caller 
logue furnished on a plication. 


WE oR, 
No. 36Bouth 24 8t., Philadelphia, Pa 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Capper and Tin for Churches, 
chools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, FULLY 
WARRAN e Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, aM 
McShane Bell Foundry , 


Finest Crade of Bellis, 
Crimks axp Prats for ( ftronEs Loe | 
Send for Price 6 iE 'So., Add 


Mention ». prey 
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eS iS per rod 

“~ pane widths. oort by us or any dealer in this line of 
FREICGH wit ow ermett n free 

Writo The MoMULLEN WOV E FEN 


oECO, 
N. Market and Ontario tag auen Ill. 





ARE YOU INTERESTED IN POULTRY? 


If so, send for =r circular, which treats of poult 
foods, such as beef scraps, animal meal}, oyster shells, 
bone, eic. We manufacture these goods at our works 
at Worcester, Mass. Send your adinene a on postal, Is 
will pay you. Cc. A.B 


BURPEE’S SEEDS 


Are warranted first class. Send for illus. catalogue, 
W. Atlee eed « wan Philadel —— ‘ee 
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Mail rates 16c. per lb. 
Mxprems often cheaper. ' and 
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HE TAKES THE CAKE. 
Clarence—Really, Miss Minnie, eve “ry Oo 
home seems so bright that I would the 
ay agent. 
Miss Minnie—I oan easily assist you in that line, 
| Clarence—Now, really, you overjoy me. 
Miss Minnie—Oh! It’s very simple. Buy 4 cake 
of Sapolio and you can go home happy. 
‘* She is handsome that handsome does.” 
The girl who uses 


SAPOLIO 


beautifles both the house and herself. 
Try a cake of it in your next house-clean- 











&- No. 2. (Copyright, March, 1887.) 
John & James Dobson, 
809, 811, & 813 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia. 


FALLS OF SCHUYLKILL CARPET MILLS 


CARPETS. 


Newstyles for the Spring Season, of all grades, 
now ready for examination. 

In making this announcement we would call 
the special attention of all lovers of art to our 


“ CHLIDEMA,” 
which, for elegance in design, fabric, and dura- 
bility, has become so popular. 

THE COST.—Having greater facilities for 
the manufacture of this Carpet, we are now 
prepared to offer it in rugs of all sizes, at a less 
cost than the Smyrna. 

The wearing qualities in favor of CHLIDEMA 
cannot be questioned. 

Carpets to suit all rooms can be furnished. 

BARGAIN DEPARTMENT. 

In this department a rare opportunity is 
offered : 

Wiltons, . $1.75 and $1.50, former price, $2.25 
Axminsters, . . . $1.25, former price, 1.75 
Best Velvet, . . . $1.05, former price, 1.40 
Second Grade Velvet, .95, former price, 1,30 
Best Body Brussels, $1.10, former price, 1.25 
Second Grade Body Brussels, 

.90, former price, 1.00 
Best Tapestry Brussels, .65, former price, .80 
Second Grade Tapestry Brussels, 

.524, former price, .65 

Extra-Super Ingrain (all wool), 

60, former price, .75 
Extra-Super Ingrain (cotton chain), 

.50, former price, .65 

We have bargains :—Because we manufacture 
our own goods, Our stores and factories are one 
concern. If we were compelled to go into the 
market to buy, we could not afford to sell at 
the prices named. 

We have bargains :—Because, being manu- 
facturers, we must meet the wants of the entire 
country. The result is an accumulation of pat- 
terns, impossible for an ordinary retail store to 

carry, Which gives to the purchaser the advan- 
tage of an immense wholesale business. 

The rush continues, but we are still able to fill 
orders in quantities to supply the needs of all. 

JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 
809, 811, and 813 Chestnut Street. 











ATCHES,. JEWELRY, 
DIAMONDS. en Ane 


Recafted sey 


Vv Whelan e Prices. 
Send 7 andsome new Cate 
logue, “contala an 800 


20 N, 9th St, 


DO YOU WANT A GOLD WATCH ? 


a@ CO-OPERATION redu agoct, Wrvetethe 
KEYSTONE WATCH CLU ‘ne 26 Chest- 
nut St., Phila., for full eartleaians a teetr plan. 


Send 5c. in stamps for our Illus- 


trated Catalogue. 
SOUTHERN JEWELRY HOUSE, 
2 Main Street, Lynchburg, Va. 











The ‘“ Perfect” Bouse Retainer. 





quantity of 
distressing 


chapping. 


(Corvricurtep.) 
Our Guarantee Seal is 
on every package, and 
this guarantee covers 
not only the purity of 
the Glycerine, but also 
its Vegetable origin. 


express prepaid, 





VEGETABLE GLYCERINE 


serves so many uses that PROCTER & 
GAMBLE put it up in glass-stopper 
bottles, that it may be always on the 
toilet table. 

A teaspoonful diluted with an equal 


on the hands or wrists will prevent or cure 


faces of whatever kind are relieved by ap- 
plications of Vegetable Glycerine. 
natural remedy of purely vegetable origin, 
containing no animal fats. 

Vegetable Glycerine is put up in one-pound and one-half 


pound bottles, at $1.25 and 75 cts. respectively. 
druggist does not keep Vegetable Glycerine, it will be sen& 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


water will at once relieve a 
cough or cold. A few drops 


Cuts, burns and irritated sur- 


Itis a 


If yout 


on receipt of price, by 
. CINCINNATI, O, 








20,000. 
S SAFE IN 


prise: 500 


AND 


times the amount ofa = 
¢ ‘ol cote Rents, Transacts 
and Financial Dario, 


CEO.D.KRUMBHAAR, RE CTR sy! 


Geo, D, Krumbhaar, pnbor Platt, 
Dmecrors } Win Smith, FB. 


PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. 


(Full . Paid.) 


its FIVE P CENT. REAL ESTATE 
O/ MORTGAGES ses Ds eeey eT EAR BSTALE 
ms oa LT ‘Estate worth twoand a. 


Reeves, Geo.D 
Isaac J. Wistar, Edward Hoopes, Joseph 5S. 


322:Chestnut St. 
VESTMENT SECURITIES. 


Capital ofthe Compa 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


R TM s 
Boar CART ER,J Ves CEQ. YUNKIN 
Shisles 5 Hisston, Chas, L, Bailey, Wm. H. Ingham, 
McCreary, Chas, H. Baines, Thomas Woodnutt, 
. Harris, Lawrence Lewis, Jr 














EREALINE Flakes, added to flour 

in making pie-crust, will save one- 
half the butter or lard usually needed 
for shortening. 


*¢ Pie-crust, in which Cerealine Flakes are 
mixed with flour, needs less shortening.” — 
Eviza R, PARKER. 


‘¢ Pastry, in which Cerealine is used, is 
much more flaky, and I especially value its 
use for dumplings or boiled crust of any 
kind,”—CATHERINE OWEN. 


*¢ Pie-crust is rendered as flaky with half 
the ordinary amount of butter when Cerealine 
is used, as is rich puff paste without it,”’— 
CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 


The “Cergattng Coox-Boox,’’ containing 
over two hundred carefully prepared recipes, 
will be sent to any one who will mention where 
this advertisement was seen, and enclose a two- 
cent stamp for postage to the CEREALINE Mra, 
Co., Columbus, Ind, 








All Around the World 
Bushnell’s Portable Letter Copying Books 


have proved to be Ls best in use. 
They copy perfec anywhere’ without a copying 
sees with writing uid or any good copying ink. 
thousands of these books are in a ans and orders 
simi: to the following are received daily. 


Macon, GA., Feb. 29, 1888, 
DEAR Str :—Please send me two of your Portable 
Letter Copying Books No. 20, Nd return mail, for $2.66 
enclosed. Rw e like your book 
4a y BRADLEY FERTILIZER COMPA 
en R « books are a perfect substitute Yor a 
ying press, Shey are indispensable for home and 
be vate use. To the traveler they are aoaiennie, 
Books are sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
No. 10 {note size), 7 X 10 inches, Price, # .00. 
No. 20 (letter size), 10 X 12 
Full directions for use are printed in each book. 
Very liberal discounts to agents. 


ALVAH BUSHNELL, Mfr.’s Agt., 
47 South 4th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SCHOOL NEW OR WORN 


M1. pepe b Me map Send 1c. stamp 
blank Sou ae mak- 


BOOKS ~ BOOKS’ ing fist, or yoy list, gh ight 
date and conslietor. and we wi ake 
Ee offer. EW YORK 











Send 10 cents for package of fou 
ACME NOVELTY CO., 614 Arch St. ‘Philadelphia 


ae B- Book 
WANTED Clearing House, 
pL xsi MR LS Nos, 66 and 68 Duane St. 


"| postage. 


Concert Exercises. 


The following scriptural Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may de- 
sire to use them: 


THE PROMISE OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION, 
THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE, 
“AN EASTER SERVICE.” 

VICTORY OVER DEATH. 

THE RESURRECTION. 

WHY AM I NOT A CHRISTIAN? 
BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING, 
THE NAMES OF OUR LORD, 

A PATRIOTIC SERVICE, 

CHRISTIAN SERVICE, 

BIBLE SACRIFICES. 

THE BEATITUDES, 

CONSECRATION, 

THE CREATION. 

TEMPERANCE, 

GOD’S GIFTS. 

PRAISE GOD. 

PRAYER, 

FAITH. 

TRUST. 

Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies, Less than 
100 copies at same rate. No extra charge for 
One sample copy, 5 cents; five or 
more copies, 2 cents each, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








ANKING in all Branches. Bonds and 
other 4 to 8 per cent. Investments. 


SA: KEANS@sBANK 


HICAGO succsas PRESTONKEANEG 
CHIC, York Office: 2 Wall Street. 


MCINTOSH & MYGATT, 


Bankers - - - Denv er, Colorado. 
Investment securities for non-residents. Particular 
attention given to the investment of Trust Funds. 








i: American Investment Co., 150 Nassau 

New York, offer extraordinary inducements 
in Investment Securities, all guaranteed, 
Assets, October 1, 1887. $1,883,909.72. Send for full 
information end references. 


T. B. SWEET, Pres. GEO. M. NOBLE, Vice-Pres, 


Kansas Loan & Trust 'Co., 
MA, KANSAS. 
Paid-up Capital, oN 7% First ‘Mortgages, 6% 


THE CIRARD 








[March 24, 1888, 
FIVE YEAR 
FIRST 


$90 Mortgage 8 


Real Estate Coupon Bonds. 
8* INTEREST PER ANNUM. 
Interest Payable Senvi-annually. 





We only handle bonds that are well 
secured; and guarantee the prompt 
payment of both principal and interest 
when due. 


J. H. Bauerlein & Co., 


522 Wyandotte Street, 
Hmansas City, IM ie 





~— President — 
Sxenator JOHN J. INGALLS.. 


A 
G* Oe 


THE 5? 


a 


zag ‘or 


oF ‘wai KANSAS, 

e Offers guaranteed Farm Bonds, of 
Eastern Kansas, semi-annual interest 
coupons payable at the Chatham Nat'l 
Bank, New York; send for pamphlet to 

GENERAL EASTERN OFFICE, 

187 Broadway, New York. 

R. M. MANLEY, Gen’l Mgr. 


INVEST YOUR MONEY, 


We receive amounts ranging from $500.00 to $'' 00 09 
to invest in St. Paul real estate—either in fir<i m ct- 
gages paying 7% or 8%, or we will invest the no ey 
n good property. Stecding the net profits euialy. 
Have invested large and small amounts in this mane 
ner for parties in hiladelphia, and it has paid tnem 
handsomely. 


These parties we can giveasreference, Correspon- 
dence solicited, 


BACON & COLEMAN, 
313 Jackson St., St. Paul., Minn. 


r\ Be iy CNT IN 








ORIGAGE. TeuT Giany 


Estab. 1876 KANSAS CITY, MO, tntorp. 1898 
Bald up Capital, = $1,000,000.00 


0.00 
OFFERS GUARANTEED REAL ESTA TE MORT- 
GAGES DRAWING 6% INTEREST. 
SAMUEL M. JARVIS, Prest. ROLAND R. CONKLIN, Secy. 
Eastern Office, 239 Broadway, New Yorke 





H. E. BALL, Prest. Gro. C. MORRELL, Vice Prest. 
OUR DEBENT URE BONDS ARE 
SAFE OND BEAR HIGHER INTEREST 
THAN GOVERNMENT BONDS. 
We have a in various sums, to meet the needs of 
large and small investors. 


KANSAS INVESTMENTCO., 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
An instructive a mi Write fori sent free on apy 
plication, rite for it, 
Cras. BARCLAY, Gro. C. MORRELL, 
305 Chestnut St. 131 Devonshire St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Boston, Mass. 


AKE VIEW. CLAY COUNTY 


VIEW.” near beautifal 
Kingsley. Price $10 inside, and $15 for corner ie 
$100 wi bay a five acre tract for an orange groveor truck 
garden. You can payin thl of 10 
each. A store, post office, hotel, boat and bath 
house, Masonic hall, and a number of private resi- 
dences already built. High rolling land. Pure water: 
perfect health. Send and get a map of Lhe recs) 
with all new towns and railroads (enclose meee He 
RoPicaL Lanp Co., P.O. Box 158, Jacksonville, rin, 














LORIDA. @& 





CITY, COUNTY AND 

SCHOOL. 4 to 7 per cents 

@ forsale. Send for Bond List. 

N. W. HARRIS & CO., Bankers, 


115-11'7 Monroe St. 56 D 
CHICAGO. 7 boston. >” 


AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE Co., 


30s and 310 Walnut Strect, Philadelphia, 








Ja D. KNOX & CO. 

INVESTMENT BANKERSand LOAN AGENTS, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS, 

Negotiators of KANSAS FIRST’ MORTGAGES. 

See large advertisement next week 


Manhattan Life Insurance Co., New York. 
YOU HAVE LIVED AND WON. 
For example of its operation address the Company, 
giving your age. 











In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the advere 








Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust Co., 
2020 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 


tisement in The Sunday School Times, 





‘Lhe Sunday School Times intends to admit only wai that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of @ party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 


ublisher will refund to subscr 


ibers any money that they lose thereby. 











